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HE policy of “frightfulness’” in Ireland is 
developing at a pace and on a scale which 
can scarcely fail to dismay even its originators. 
It is no longer possible, as our Irish correspondent 
points out this week, to pretend that this campaign of 
murder and arson is due to the rank and file of the 
soldiers or police, running amok under intense provoca- 
tion. The Chief Secretary stated on Tuesday that 
“the police forces maintain their discipline and are 
increasing in efficiency.” There appears to be truth in 
this. Many, at least, of the crimes which the police 
are committing are being committed not against 
discipline but under discipline. General Macready’s 
frank avowal of sympathy with the policy of reprisals 
has led to a demand in certain quarters for his immediate 
recall. This seems to us an altogether mistaken 
demand. General Macready did not devise the policy, 
nor is there any evidence that he has been personally 
instrumental in its development, and there is no reason 
why the Government should be allowed, still less invited, 
to make a scapegoat of him. In any case, things have 
gone much too far to be remedied by the removal of any 
single official. The individuals who are immediately 
responsible for the outrages in Mallow and Tuam and 
Balbriggan are Sir Hamar Greenwood and the Prime 
Minister. It is their policy, not General Macready’s, 
and the only remedy lies with Parliament. If that 
court of appeal should fail, then there is no constitutional 
remedy, and Great Britain must pay for the folly of 
December, 1918, by seeing her name blackened in the 
eyes of the civilised world. 
* * * 
Viscount Grey’s proposals for an Irish settlement, 
published in the Westminster Gazette on Wednesday, 
have undoubtedly made a wide impression, but the 





impression might have been wider still if they had 
appeared on an earlier and more suitable occasion. 
The crucial difficulty of the Irish situation at the moment 
is not the difficulty of devising a settlement, but the 
absence of any real desire for any settlement on the part 
of the Government. The Prime Minister could make 
peace with Sinn Fein in a week if he chose, on terms 
which would command overwhelming support in this 
country—but that would mean Sir Edward Carson in 
opposition and the possible break-up of the Coalition. 
There, as it stands at the moment, is the problem of 
Ireland—the pawn, as ever, of English politics. And 
that being so there seems to be very little use in pro- 
pounding fresh schemes of settlement. As for Viscount 
Grey’s scheme itself we have little criticism to offer, 
since it coincides in almost every particular both with 
the diagnosis and with the proposals which we put 
forward in these columns some eighteen months ago. 
Its essence is that after a eertain fixed date Great Britain 
should repudiate responsibility for maintaining law and 
order in Ireland, and leave Irishmen to face and solve, 
either before or after that date, the problem of their 
own divisions. In one particular, however, theoretically 
not unimportant, Viscount Grey does not seem to us to 
go quite so far as he might. What was good enough a 
year ago is not good enough now. Ireland must have 
full self-determination—which means that if she wants 
such incumbrances as an independent army and navy, 
she must be permitted to have them, just as the 
Dominions have them. It is extremely unlikely that 
she will want to have or to pay for anything of the kind. 
But the right to have them is a symbol of far greater 
importance in Irish than in English eyes, and it is a 
point on which we can well afford to give way. Ireland 
will build no Dreadnoughts or even submarines. Belfast 
is the only place in Ireland where they could be built, 
and the Southern farmer is the last person in the world 
to wish to pay for such luxuries. 
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Mr. de Valera is reported to have written to the 
Grand Council of the Irish Vigilance Association a 
letter of great interest. In the course of it he states 

» that foreign opinion favours a United Monarchy rather 
than a Republic as a suitable form of government for 
Ireland, and he adds: 

As the family of the present British Sovereign has been so 
long identified with our nation we have no objection to recog- 
nising a member of it as King of Ireland, provided he conforms 
to.the law of Dail Eireann and acts independently of the wire- 
fen). in Great Britain.—({Evening Standard, September 25, 

The significance of this declaration can hardly be over- 
estimated. It obviously provides a basis for an imme- 
diate compromise with Sinn Fein. It is a plain offer 
to stay in the Empire and to accept some form of 
Dominion Home Rule. 

* * * 

It is very difficult to offer any comprehensive summary 
of the present position of the dispute between the miners 
and the Government. Everything at the moment is 
uncertain. The negotiations between the workmen 
and the coal-owners have broken down, and there will 
be no jointly agreed scheme to offer to the Government. 
It is difficult, indeed, to understand why anyone ever 
supposed that such a scheme could be formulated— 
otherwise than by very strong pressure exercised by 
the Government upon the owners. The men, however, 
are very divided as to their next step. Some want a 
fresh ballot, some want to renew negotiations with the 
coal-owners, some want to drop the whole question of 
output and accept the offer of an impartial tribunal on 
wages, and some want to stand by the original demand 
and strike at once. In these circumstances it is pretty 
safe to predict that there will be no strike. Mr. Smillie 
has now ranged himself definitely at the head of the 
peace party, and a strike of miners against the advice 
of their most trusted leader is hardly thinkable—and 
if it took place would inevitably be disastrous. Recent 
events have shown that Mr. Smillie deserves all the 
confidence that is reposed in him. He is utterly honest 
and very far-seeing—a remarkable man. Nevertheless, 
the danger remains ; for if the Government and the coal- 
owners count too much upon Mr. Smillie’s moderation 
and refuse any concession, they will reunite the miners 
—and the strike will be led by Mr. Smillie. 

* * * 


Our criticisms of the Government’s ‘ compulsory 
labour ’’ policy in East Africa have been confirmed by 
a pamphlet just issued by the Bishop of Zanzibar. The 
Bishop of Zanzibar, unlike his colleagues of Mombasa 
and Uganda, has nothing to say in defence of this policy. 
The Labour laws imposed on Kenya and Zanzibar, he 
roundly asserts, are a breach of faith, a betrayal of the 
weaker pr a a danger to the peace of the Empire, 
and “ an offence against the Lord Christ.’’ His account 
of the application of these laws shows incidentally the 
hollowness of the Colonial Office pretence that no forced 
labour is used in private employment. It is laid down 
that natives are only to be compelled to do “ work of a 
public nature’ for the good of the community. But 
* work of a public nature,” says the Bishop, “ includes 
(unless things have altered recently) the packing of 
cloves for private employers, since cloves pay 25 per cent. 
duty to the Government,” as well as labour on the 
Government’s own clove-plantations. Nor does he 
admit the plea that we are doing a righteous work in 
pee the deadly sin of idleness in the black man. 

e African natives, he claims, after twenty-two years’ 
experience of them, are not idle, and if they were we 
should still have no right to make them industrious by 
immoral methods. We do not know whether the 
Bishop’s views will make any impression on the Colonial 
Office; which are doubtless more concerned for the 
clove-merchants than for the Lord Christ. But this 





dirty business must be stopped. The matter will be 
raised in Parliament, when it meets, and we cannot 
believe that even the present House of Commons will 
stomach such a system of serfdom. 

* * * 

The frivolity of current American politics could not 
be more strikingly illustrated than by the talk about 
impeaching the President over his action, or, rather, 
inaction, in relation to the Jones Shipping Act. The 
Act, passed by Congress last spring, reverses the maritime 
policy of a century in the matter of equal treatment 
for the shipping of all nations in American ports, the aim 
being to concentrate the carrying of American goods in 
American vessels. Clause 84 provides that, within 
a period of ninety days, existing commercial treaties 
conflicting with the new policy should be denounced by 
the United States Government. So far from doing 
this, Mr. Wilson has announced that he does not intend 
to take any action—thus practically registering his 
opinion that the policy is unworkable. He is not alone 
in this view. On the contrary, the strongest repre- 
sentations have been made to Washington during the 
summer from associations of manufacturing and export 
concerns, which urge that, as the greater part of American 
goods is of necessity carried in foreign ships, the adoption 
of the Jones Act in its entirety would be calamitous. 
The State Department, for its part, had realised that 
the annulment of the treaties would involve a vexatious 
conflict with the maritime countries, several of which 
protested soon after the passing of the Act. These 
actualities, however, do not prevent the President's 
political opponents, led by Senator Harding, from 
seizing the occasion and making the most of it in the 
campaign. From the British point of view the most 
serious aspect of the affair is, not the plight of the State 
Department, but the widespread opinion among the 
American business public that the great power of 
British shipping in the world is being used to the dis- 
advantage of American manufacturers and exporters. 
As with oil, so with shipping : the American public has 
been led to believe that the British game is simply 
the game of grab. It is greatly to be hoped that from 
our side everything possible may be done to publish 
the facts and have the whole question brought out 
into the light of full discussion. 

* * * 

The evacuation of the factories occupied by the 
workers in Italy seems at last to be proceeding, the 
ballot of all the workers involved having resulted in 
more than a two-thirds majority in favour of the 
acceptance of the Giolitti terms. There is still, how- 
ever, more than a little doubt as to the precise effect 
of the settlement which the workers have secured, 
and it will be impossible to say what the results of 
the struggle really are until actual proposals for the 
establishment by law of “ Trade Union participation 
in factory control” have been laid before the Italian 
Parliament. The phrase itself might mean anything 
from profit-sharing and co-partnership, which are 
favoured by the Catholics to Guild Socialism, which 
seems to be approximately the policy of the Socialist 
Trade Unions. It is clear that both sides have agreed 
to an ambiguous settlement, because neither was 

repared to force the struggle to the point of revolution. 
This ambiguity, however, may easily lead to a renewal 
of the struggle when the definite proposals of the 
Government are produced. Signor Giolitti’s explana- 
tion of his reasons for not preventing the occupation 
of the factories by the workers—that, in order to do 
so, he would have had to lock up all his available forces, 
and would have had none left for the preservation of 
order in the streets or elsewhere—will hold good equally 
if the trouble recurs. It seems, therefore, unlikely 
that the last has been heard of the “ lock-in” policy 
adopted by the workers. The Italian Labour Move- 
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ment has added a new weapon to the Trade Union 
armoury—a weapon whose power lies in the fact that 
it enables the workers to conduct industrial warfare 
without a cessation of production, and therefore without 
putting the public almost inevitably against them. 

* * * 


The Triple Industrial Alliance of miyers, railwaymen 
and transport workers came very near to death in the 
midst of the coal crisis last week. From its very 
foundation, it has been evident that a weapon so 
massive is also necessarily very difficult to use. More- 
over, the assumption on which the Triple Alliance was 
based was that all three sections could arrange to conduct 
their disputes and negotiations simultaneously, so as 
to bring all their several quarrels to a head at once. 
Each would thus strike in its own cause, and would 
have the support of all. This theory has never worked 
out in practice. It has not proved an easy matter to 
arrange for the crises to come simultaneously to a head 
in the various sections, and each section, when it asks 
the others to support it, has thus to appeal to them to 
undertake the very heavy burden of an additional 
strike. Clearly, this will not work. Unless the Triple 
Alliance can actually economise strike effort, by re- 
ducing the number and severity of strike risks, it has 
failed, and had better be discontinued or merged in the 
wider organisation of the new Trade Union General 
Staff. How far it has failed to put into force its original 
policy may be judged from the fact that, whereas the 
miners’ strike notices were to have expired last week, 
the National Union of Railwaymen has this weck 
begun its negotiations for a further advance in wages, 
and the road transport workers may reach a crisis in 
the coming week or the week after. Joint action is 
impossible without effective co-ordination, and, if 
co-ordination is impossible, there appears to be no 
point in the continuance of the Triple Alliance. 

* * * 


The Federation of Foremen’s Associations, repre- 
senting those foremen who have organised independently 
of the Societies subsidised and controlled by the em- 
ployers, has just come to an agreement with the Amalga- 
mated Shipbuilding and Constructional Union with 
regard to action in industrial disputes. The principle 
that has been established is that of complete “ neu- 
trality ’’ of either body in the event of the other being 
involved in a dispute. Thus, if the engineers or ship- 
builders strike, the foremen may remain at work, but 
will refuse to do any of the strikers’ work or to supervise 
“blackleg”’ labour. If the foremen strike, the en- 
gineers or shipbuilders may remain at work, but will 
refuse to do the foreman’s job or to accept orders from 
a “blackleg”’ foreman. This agreement clearly bears 
directly on the recent electrical dispute, and on the 
issues arising out of it which we discussed a fortnight 
ago. Independent organisation of foremen, under 
agreements with the manual workers’ Unions, seems to 
us in many cases to offer for the present the best solution 
of the difficulties which have arisen. The claim of the 
employers to refuse to recognise all right of collective 
bargaining on the part of foremen cannot be sustained, 
and clearly agreements on the lines of that which has 
just been reached will compel the employers to recognise 
this right. The foremen have been slow in developing 
a collective consciousness, but they are now doing so 
rapidly, and recognition of this accomplished fact is 
inevitable. 

7 * * 

The French General Confederation of Labour has 
been holding its Annual Conference during the present 
week, and most of the time has been spent in violent 
recriminations between the moderates and the ex- 
tremists. The calamitous General Strike at the begin- 


ning of the year was forced on by the action of the 
extremists, who had gained control_of the Railway- 


men’s Union. The C.G.T. was compelled to come to the 
assistance of the railwaymen, but, owing largely to 
divided counsels among the workers, the Government 
was able easily to crush the movement. Since then 
the moderate section, which had been losing its hold, 
has regained control both in the Railwaymen’s Union 
and apparently in the C.G.T. as a whole. The splitting 
of the organisation, and the founding of a rival Trade 
Union centre, is now threatened by the extremists, 
who desire of course to throw in their lot with the new 
Trade Union International which Moscow is attempting 
to launch in opposition to the Amsterdam International 
Federation of Trade Unions. Thus, the battle of the 
two Internationals is being joined on the industrial, 
as well as on the political, field. This is a much more 
serious matter; for it may result in the splitting of the 
Trade Union Movement into rival factions and Unions, 
and thus undermining the very roots of its strength. 
Similar divisions on policy exist in other countries 
besides France, but the fact that no section of Labour 
has anything to gain from a division of Trade Union 
forces, is so obvious that in the long run it will probably 
be decisive. 
* * * 

An Trish correspondent writes :—The question of 
reprisals is reported to be engaging the attention of the 
Government. It is engaging still more closely the 
attention of their agents in Ireland, as is shown by the 
fact that inside the last two months not far short of 
fifty towns and villages have been wholly or partially 
sacked by the armed forces of the Crown. Instead of 
marking a climax, Balbriggan has been followed in 
swift succession by a series of atrocities no less inde- 
fensible at Miltown-Mallay, Ennistymon, Lahinch, 
Belfast, Trim and Mallow. The procedure in these 
towns has adhered strictly to the Balbriggan precedent. 
Search is made for selected Sinn Feiners who, if dis- 
covered, are shot out of hand. Should they have dis- 
appeared, attempts are made to terrorise their relatives 
into disclosing their hiding-places, and if these prove 
of no avail houses and shops are wrecked and burned, 
the object being not merely to destroy Sinn Fein 
property but to deprive the people of employment. A 
new and ominous precedent has been established in large 
areas in Clare and Galway by firing stackyards. Many 
small-holders are threatened with actual famine during 
the winter months, and larger farmers, unable to feed 
their cattle, will have to dispose of their herds at a 
ruinous loss. So complete is the terrorism that even in 
districts which have hitherto remained undisturbed, 
shop-keepers are afraid to stock supplies, and are 
buying their goods in the smallest possible quantities. 

* * * 


A good many comments on the campaign of the 
“Black and Tans” miss the heart of the matter. Sir 
Hamar Greenwood and General Macready seek to 
palliate the atrocities by representing them as outbreaks 
committed in defiance of discipline under intolerable 
provocation ; on the popular side they are described as 
a wild orgy of crime by drink-maddened men who have 
broken loose from all control. Those who have seen at 
close quarters the work of the ‘‘ Black and Tans,” or the 
‘“* Balbrigands””’ as the Freeman's Journal calls them, 
hold very different views. The dominant impression of 
such observers is not of an outburst of wanton fury, but of 
systematic destruction according to plan, carried out 
with the steadiness and precision of a regular military 
operation. So far from being indiscriminate, the 
wreckings and burnings are executed under the super- 
vision of officers who direct the attacks with whistle- 
signals, and appear to have taken pains to ensure that 
only a certain measure of punishment should be in- 
flicted. This attempt to limit reprisals cannot be 
reconciled with the theory of armed men running amok, 
and indicates very clearly that while the Government 
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officially deny that a state of war exists, the ‘‘ Black and 
Tans” have their orders to act as if hostilities had been 
declared. Until the men who issued these orders are 
repudiated and punished, the British people, as well as 
the British Government, must bear the responsibility 
for the White Terror in Ireland. 

* ok * 


PouiricAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Parliament was to 
have been summoned within forty-eight hours in the 
event of further trouble with Russia over Poland. What 

of our own new war in Ireland ? Hostilities are still raging, and, 
though the party men of all denominations seem strangely un- 
willing to move, three weeks is a long time for the rest of us to 
have to wait for the promised official justification. If the plea 
is to be that the Prime Minister is being “ badly served by his 
underlings” (the excuse put forward by one authoritative 
apologist), I hope it will be remembered that shortly after General 
Macready went to Ireland he was repeatedly credited from the 
Treasury bench with a mysterious plan for pacifying the country 
which must not be disclosed beforehand, but would soon be 
made known by events. Was this the plan that events are 
now disclosing ? 
* * * 

Forecasts of the result of the Ilford polling, while almost at 
one in assigning first place to the Coalition, are extremely cautious 
on other points. Usually, however, when there is virtual unani- 
mity as to the winning candidate in an election fight the majority 
turns out to be on a sweeping scale, which in this instance would 
mean (supposing the rule to hold good) that Labour and 
Liberalism are to be spared the reflection that they have co- 
operated towards a preventable sacrifice of the seat. In other 
words, a clear majority for the winning candidate is indicated, 
showing the real contest to have been between the two losers 


for second place. 
* * * 


Of all political rivalries a contest of that kind, one might have 
thought, must be the most unsatisfying. Nevertheless, both 
parties are undoubtedly looking forward to the issue with more 
than a mere sporting interest—indeed, with as much eagerness 
as if on the relative positions of their respective candidates 
depended the question whether at the next election Labour, on 
the one hand, or Liberalism, on the other, should be left free to 
contest the seat against the Coalition single-handed. At one 
time there seemed to be some chance of a general Labour-Liberal 
entente on some such lines, based on the intelligible principle that 
the most pressing national need of the hour was to get rid of the 
Lloyd George Government. I believe the end is still desired, 
but I have also formed an impression, probably shared by most 
observers, that to-day there is a poorer prospect of agreement 
as to the means than existed six months ago. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, talk of a new Lloyd George party continues, and 
rumours are renewed of a design to bring the two branches of 
Liberalism together in resistance to the growing mischiefs of 
Carsonism. Not only so, but hints are thrown out in Coalition 
quarters suggestive of a flattering degree of sympathy with the 
views expressed here last week as to the possible advantages of a 
snap general election in the return of a stronger Opposition. 
(Imagine the Government, however, going to the country on such 
a cry—an appeal for a reduced vote of confidence!) What this 
confusion of tongues denotes is that there is again some uneasiness 
between the two sections of the Cabinet, probably due to the 
Irish collapse, and that the Prime Minister, not for the first 
time, is preparing a contingent path of retreat for himself, or, 
alternatively, is reinvoking the stale threat of Liberal reunion 
as a means of coercing his coercionists. 

* * * 

No decision seems yet to have been reached by the Government 
as to the hours during which drink may be sold after the “ end 
of the war.” In certain parts of the country, I understand, the 
retail trade has been informally sounded, and to a surprising 
extent has been found to favour a continuance of the existing 
two-shift system—that is to say, a morning and an evening 
period of so many hours each, separated by a longish break in the 
afternoon. As Scotland is supposed—hopefully by some, fear- 
fully by others, and rather fantastically by all—to be heading 
straight for prohibition, it is instructive to learn that the Scottish 
licence-holders are confident enough of their future to be pretty 
generally on the side of the shortened hours. What the over- 


lords of the tied houses may think of the suggestion has yet to 
be ascertained, and till then the Government’s decision, I imagine, 
will remain in sympathetic suspense. 


THE TERROR IN IRELAND 
IR HAMAR GREENWOOD’S repudiation of 


the policy of “reprisals” in Ireland is 

entirely unconvincing. It had better not 
have been issued. It is not as if the policy were new 
or had taken anyone by surprise. It has been gradually 
developed and extended through a period of several 
months. The list of serious outrages committed by 
police or soldiers contains over a hundred separate 
cases, not including less noticed cases such as that of 
Galway, where practically every night for weeks past 
grenades have been flung by “ policemen ”’ through the 
windows of selected houses. And there is no single 
case in which such acts have been punished by the 
authorities. To declare therefore at this stage, as the 
Chief Secretary does, that the Government have never 
connived at reprisals, have ‘issued orders condemning 
them and have taken steps to prevent them, is merely 
to insult the intelligence of the British public. We 
cannot tell what formal “ orders’’ may have been 
issued, but that the authorities have not only connived 
at but directly encouraged reprisals there is no doubt 
whatever. The Chief Secretary went on to say that 
‘“‘in spite of intolerable provocation the police forces 
maintain their discipline. . . . The number of alleged 
reprisals is few and the damage done greatly exagger- 
ated.”” What is the supposed object of issuing state- 
ments so directly at variance with all the known facts 
we frankly cannot conceive. The number of “ alleged 
reprisals” is greater than that of the policemen shot 
by Sinn Feiners, and as for the damage done—there 
are plenty of photographs—such as those printed in 
the Manchester Guardian on Wednesday, showing a 
gutted factory, a gutted hotel, and a whole row of 
gutted cottages all in one small town—besides plenty 
of precise accounts by independent eye-witnesses which 
the authorities would contradict in detail if they were 
able to do so. To issue such eneral disclaimers as 
that which we have quoted is not merely dishonest but 
in the last degree stupid, for the authorities thus set 
their own seal on the charges of untruthfulness which 
the Sinn Feiners bring against them. How in future 
can Sir Hamar Greenwood expect even the well-dis- 
posed to believe a word he says about conditions in 
Ireland. 

We, at any rate, infinitely prefer General Macready’s 
frank avowals. It is true that he denied that the 
reprisals were due to “any set policy formulated by 
Government authorities ’’—which is probably a fact 
so far as he personally is econcerned—but he went on 
to say that it was “ only human nature that they (the 
police) should feel they ought to avenge” their mur- 
dered comrades, and added that if the guerilla warfare 
of the Sinn Feiners continued “ the situation might 
become such that a policy of reprisals would be neces- 
sary.” That is at least an honest statement of an 
honest opinion. The General does not pretend to be 
shocked by the idea of reprisals; on the contrary, he 
thinks they may become necessary, and in the meantime 
he offers his moral support to those who, thinking 
they have become necessary already, are committing 
them. Another statement, published in the Daily 
Chronicle on Wednesday, and emanating obviously 
from the fountain head in Downing Street, reveals 
very much the same attitude. The Government, we 
are told, declines to hang policemen for murder so 
long as other criminals go free and “ desires to point 
out that the best way to stop reprisals is for the mur- 
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derers to cease murdering.” This last phrase bears the 
Lloyd Georgian hall-mark, and it is surely a sufficiently 
complete confession of connivance, and more than 
connivance. There are other grounds for asserting 
that the policy of reprisals is the policy of the Prime 
Minister himself, but after this statement it seems 
almost unnecessary to name them. We wish, however, 
to make it clear that the charge we are bringing is a 
quite specific one. We understand, on authority which 
we find it impossible to doubt, that the policy of meeting 
outrage by outrage, of exacting an eye for an eye or 
better still two eyes for an eye, was deliberately con- 
sidered and deliberately decided upon in Downing 
Street some four months ago, shortly after Sir Hamar 
Greenwood’s appointment. The necessity for camou- 
flage was recognised in advance, not merely because 
British public opinion would never sanction such a 
policy, but because several of the Prime Minister's 
own colleagues—the majority of them, we believe— 
would have protested against it and carried their 
protest to extreme lengths. All possible precautions 
were therefore taken to prevent responsibility for the 
policy being brought home to any particular individual. 


On this last point we cannot pretend to be in a 
position to make any specific statement. We may 
point, however, to certain curious facts upon which 
the reader may form his own judgment. In the first 
place, it should be observed that reprisals in Ireland 
may be divided into two classes, the spontaneous 
and the systematic. For more than twelve months 
past reprisals have occasionally been taken both by 
soldiers and by police, but it is only lately that they 
have become systematic (accompanied by threats and 
warnings in advance and so on), and these systematic 
reprisals appear to have been taken almost exclusively 
by a new force known officially as the auxiliary con- 
stabulary and unofficially as the “ Black-and-Tans.”’ 
This force is not under the control of General Macready, 
nor apparently is it, in any effective sense, under the 
control of the Under-Secretary or the Assistant Under- 
Secretary at Dublin Castle. It is immediately super- 
vised by an official who is nominally subordinate to 
“the Castle’ but who in fact, we understand, derives 
his authority from London by a more direct route. The 
convenience of such an arrangement is obvious. The 
Castle officials could not be trusted to apply so ruthless 
a policy. General Macready might be prepared to do 
it, but not in an underhand manner; besides, for 
reasons of discipline, it was undesirable that regular 
soldiers should be employed to do acts which would 
have to be represented as “breaches of discipline.” 
This is not, of course, to say that the soldiers have not 
committed outrages. The latest and most serious 
case—that of Mallow—was due entirely to soldiers. 
But, so far as the military are concerned, reprisals, 
though they are tolerated, do not appear as yet to be 
part of any set policy or to be directly encouraged or 
instigated from headquarters. It is the “ Black-and- 
Tans” who are the special instrument of the reprisals 
plan. 

That Sir Edward Carson is behind all this, and very 
immediately behind it, goes without saying. But all 
the information which has reached us reinforces the 
conclusion which we emphasised last week—that the 
main responsibility for the new Irish Terror rests 
not only formally and constitutionally but actually and 
in the most direct sense upon the Prime Minister. 
He approves of the burning of factories and the bombing 
of cottages until “the murderers cease murdering,” 





and in so far as the policy is well planned to appear 
—and, of course, in a certain sense actually to be—a 
spontaneous and unpreventable development of the 
Irish situation, it owes much to his subtle and far- 
seeing intelligence. We venture, however, to believe 
that on this occasion that intelligence is at fault and 
has overreached itself. Utter lack of principle may 
go a long way, but it cannot go all the way. Sooner or 
later it must break down and be seen for what it is, 
and it appears to us that with regard to Ireland the 
moment of that break-down has arrived. The reprisals 
policy is not a possible policy. The world will not 
tolerate our making a Belgium of Ireland. And let it 
not be imagined for a moment that the worst has 
happened yet. The activities of the “ Black-and- 
Tans” have only just begun. How far they will go 
no one can tell and, what is more, no one, not even 
the Prime Minister himself, can determine. The fact 
that these “ auxiliaries’’ were meant to “ get out of 
hand” does not simplify the problem of getting them 
in hand again. It is far easier to let loose outrage 
than to set limits to it. Very probably it will be 
found impossible to reverse the policy of reprisals 
except by the disbandment of the force which is mainly 
responsible for them. Yet it will have to be reversed. 
Its continuance is not thinkable. Upon men like Mr. 
Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson and Sir Hamar Green- 
wood the Prime Minister can probably rely; he need 
expect no limit to their concurrence in his schemes 
and policies. But he has other colleagues who at a 
certain stage must be consulted and who, weak and 
complacent as they have been, may be confidently 
expected to refuse, as Englishmen, to accept respon- 
sibility for permitting the name of England—in the 
words of the Times—to be “ sullied throughout the 
Empire and throughout the world by this savagery.”’ 
There are some curious gaps in Mr. Lloyd George's 
understanding of the English temperament. It is a 
very heavy reckoning that one day he will have to 


pay. 


THE FINANCIERS AT BRUSSELS 


HE opening sessions of the International 
Financial Conference at Brussels have been 
something of a disappointment. Detailed 
reports have been made of the conditions 

in the various countries, and their value as contri- 
butions to the diagnosis of the ills which afflict Europe 
cannot be denied. Most people, however, have long 
had a pretty shrewd notion of these conditions, and 
what the plain man looks for, with such patience as 
he can command, is that the doctors should set about 
prescribing the remedies. But the doctors at Brussels, 
the eminent experts and financiers who dominate the 
Conference—seem to be, if not nonplussed, at least 
too well satisfied in applauding each others’ warnings 
against quack medicines. 

The whole civilised world is in a parlous state; half 
of it is on the edge of a precipice. America alone is 
financially sound ; the rest of the victors are labouring 
under a volume of inter-Allied indebtedness which 
totals something like four thousand million sterling. 
Every nation, besides, is struggling with an internal 
debt, which in some cases is breeding more debt, and 
in all is seriously crippling recovery. The state of the 
beaten peoples is, of course, appalling. The German 
delegate told the Conference that his country’s “ total 
indebtedness of 240 thousand million marks on August 
31st would be considerably higher at the end of the 
fiscal year, since the Budget for 1920 showed a deficiency 
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of more than 56,000 millions, if the anticipated deficit 
on the running of the railway and postal services of 
the Reich were included.” Austria’s case is not 
worth talking about. The burden of high prices is 
universal, with inflated currency and diminished pro- 
duction. All this, and more, is only too well-known 
to the populations who can do nothing but suffer under 
it. But what have the experts to say to it? So far, 
we are bound to confess, they have said very little 
that is helpful and much that can only increase our 
anxiety. Last Monday there was a general discussion 
on —_ finance. It was academic in tone, and 
produced a number of platitudes which might have 
been warmly cheered by a gathering of young politicians 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, such as that 
the first of all social reforms is sound finance and 
stable currency, that Governments ought not to be 
extravagant, but should be sure that they balanced 
their budgets. Mr. Brand, of South Africa, was full 
of earnest mid-Victorian idealism. He was against 
“excessive taxation” and all “such uneconomical 
expenditure as unemployment doles and subsidies on 
bread and coal.” Any large economy, he asserted, 
could only come through a change in policy—‘‘a 
determination, so far from extending, to diminish the 
sphere of Government activity.” M. Delacroix, the 
Belgian Prime Minister, and Lord Chalmers agreed 
that a capital levy would mean killing the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. Delegates from Norway and 
Switzerland observed that the return of businesses to 
private individuals would reassure the taxpayer. Senator 
Ricci, whilst he proclaimed the disagreeable fact that 
his Government had imposed a tax on capital, no 
doubt comforted many of his hearers by the news that 
“the Italian people were ready to turn certain State 
enterprises into private enterprises, as soon as _ this 
reform was likely to prove of advantage.” And then 
Lord Chalmers, revealing the profound mind of the 
upper-class world, delivered himself of the maxim 
that we must all “work hard, live hard, save hard”’! 
We do not wish to be unduly pessimistic. It 
may be that this preliminary blowing off of anti- 
Socialist steam will have left the Conference clear to 
get down to something practical and useful. Four 
grand committees have been formed to examine 
questions of public finance, exchanges and currencies, 
international trade and international credits, and we 
sincerely hope that their labours will be fruitful. 
But in face of the spirit shown by most of the delegates, 
it is hard not to be anxious. No sane person, of course, 
expected a panacea to be produced at the very outset 
of the meeting. No one will deny the enormous diffi- 
culties of the situation confronting the Conference— 
a world of warring atoms, economic problems new in 
history and over whose solution there is room for 
honest disagreement. What is serious, however, is 
the narrowness of outlook that appears to characterise 
the proceedings. The desperate evils of Europe require 
heroic statesmanship, and the shibboleths enunciated 
at Brussels indicate as much courage as might be found 
in a suburban drawing-room. Now, it is clear that a 
system of laisser faire economy is not going either to 
save individual nations or to establish an international 
comity. In point of fact, few of the nations will 
accept it, despite all the advice of the expert financiers. 
As for international comity, there appears to be but 
little conception of such an idea at Brussels. And 
yet without it, and without bold plans based upon it, 
there is not much hope of a real regeneration of Europe. 
The problem that has to be faced to-day is not merely 
an economic problem, it is a moral problem also, and 
certain moral qualities, which have not shown them- 
selves very prominently in the financiers—or, for that 
matter, in their national Governments—are required 
for its solution. The financiers are timid, as their 


Governments are timid ; it is, indeed, no exaggeration 
to say that fear dominates Europe to-day. France 
and Belgium are afraid of Germany, France and our- 
selves are afraid of Russia, Italy is afraid of France 
of Jugo-Slavia, of Greece. The medley of small States 
from the Baltic to the Augean are either confessedly 
fearful or working themselves into a sort of Dutch 
courage by breathing threats against their neighbours. 
Yet if the statesmen had courage, they could alter all 
this. And let there be no .mistake—this is not a 
question which is irrelevant to the economists. The 
value of their conclusions on international trade or 
international credits depends in a large measure on the 
making of peace—peace with Russia, with whom there 
is open war, peace with Germany with whom there is 
only a surly truce—and the dispelling of the wanton 
jealousies that harass the Continent. 

But there is another moral aspect of the problem. 
It is idle for the economists and financiers to suppose 
that they are going to restore the old comfortable 
Europe (comfortable for some, at least) that we knew 
before the war. Among human beings the “ economic 
man” of the text books has, as we know, never been 
anything but a myth; in the world of nations the con- 
ception achieved reality—the purely “self-interested” 
nation did function in the past with more or less success. 
We do not believe it will succeed in the future. If 
life is to be worth living for civilised Europeans, there 
will have to be in Europe a system of international 
co-operation. We do not suggest that by some stroke 
of magic, such as the sudden conversion of the Supreme 
Council, the Frenchman can be got to lie down to- 
morrow with the German, and the Italian with the 
Jugo-Slav, in a blissful Utopia. But we do suggest 
that no plan for the restoration of European stability 
is worth the paper it is written on, unless it be framed 
in a spirit of generosity and sympathy. At present it 
appears that most of the experts (though there are 
honourable exceptions), whether they represent Govern- 
ments or commercial interests, regard Europe in the 
— of the Stock Exchange or of Dr. Samuel Smiles. 

he resulting policy is not only immoral ; it is, as has 
been pointed out again and again, utterly stupid. 
For it will not pay. It will not pay France to clamour 
ceaselessly for her pound of flesh from Germany. It will 
not pay us—in the long run, though it may bring us our 
price at the moment—-to “ profiteer ” on coal in France 
and Italy. It will not pay one Central European 
State to shut its frontiers or exercise a boycott against 
another. 

Of all these things, of course, the delegates at Brussels 
are not the final judges. Some of them are not directly 
within the province of their discussion. But 
they can be borne in mind, and they can, and should, 
influence their views and their recommendations. They 
certainly influence very powerfully the peoples who 
are watching the deliberations. There are parties, 
and growing parties, among these peoples, who are 
prepared to put their theories to the test and who will 
presently have the opportunity to do so, if the financiers 
and the statesmen fail them. We are not hinting at 
Bolshevik revolutions, though those are not such remote 
possibilities. We are talking of practical common- 
sense schemes such as any bourgeois with a modicum 
of courage and imagination need not be afraid of. 
Such a scheme would include the making of peace ; 
it would include “revision” of the Treaties of Versailles 
and St. Germain. It would settle the amount of the 
German indemnity on a reasonable basis. It would 
make Germany and Austria and Bulgaria members 
of the League of Nations; it would unite Austria 
with Germany. It would establish an International 
Economic body—as an arm of the League of 
Nations—to organise the restoration of each country 
that needed it. This need not mean the imposition of 
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alien controls or the tutelage of commissions of experts. 
It would imply loans by the Governments of the richer 
States to the poorer, with guarantees, no doubt, by 
the poorer Governments as to proper conduct of their 
financial administration. And it would imply the 
building up from the bottom of the economic lite in 
the poorer States, by their Governments, by private 
employers or, by what we believe to be the most likely 
and hopeful method in a large part of Europe, the 
Co-operative Societies. America, which obviously could 
do the most to resuscitate Europe, is holding aloof at 
present; but it is noteworthy that the American 
delegate at Brussels spoke of the attitude of the 
American business world being influenced by the dis- 
harmony and conflicts among the European States. 
But whether or not America is willing to give a larger 
help than she is giving at present, we clearly can, and 
must, set about the work ourselves. It remains to 
be seen whether the European bourgeoisie will rise to 
the conception of Europe as a unity, instead of a crowd 
of snarling competitors. 


THE DOCKERS’ CHARTER 


HEN the dock labourers, as a result of the recent 

VW enquiry presided over by Lord Shaw, secured 

the establishment of a national minimum wage 
of 16s. a day, we, in common with some of our contem- 
poraries, hailed this really remarkable achievement as 
marking the definite ascent of the docker from the status 
of a general labourer to that of a tradesman whose skill 
was recognised. The triumph was, indeed, rightly to be set 
beside the ‘“ dockers’ tanner” of 1889; but it was not 
long before its inadequacy, as a means of solving the 
perennial problem of waterside employment, became 
abundantly manifest. The docker was indeed assured of a 
living wage, if he could find regular employment; but the 
finding of employment was as uncertain a business as ever, 
and far more uncertain than it had been during the years 
of war. Immediately after the award, dockland began to 
complain that nominally higher wages were of no use unless 
men were in a position to earn them. The older men, in 
particular, found increasing difficulty in securing regular 
work, and complained that younger and stronger men with 
far less service at the docks were being preferred. Unem- 
ployment and under-employment grew steadily worse, 
until at the present time there is hardly a port but has a 
large percentage of its regular dock-workers unemployed. 
London is hardest hit of all, and is said at present to have 
20,000 registered dockers out of work. 

It is imperative that something should be done without 
delay to remedy these conditions. At present, dock work 
is slipping back into the abyss of casual employment from 
which it was hoped that the war had rescued it. Under- 
employment and unemployment are again becoming normal 
incidents in the life of the docker, with the difference that 
he is not inclined to put up with their hazards so meekly 
as he did in the old days. Something must be done, both 
because there will be trouble before long at the ports unless 
it is, and because it is impossible in any case for the com- 
munity to tolerate a return to the old, bad conditions of 
waterside work. 

Lord Shaw’s Committee, when it granted the 16s. daily 
minimum wage, were fully alive to the fact that a wage 
advance by itself would settle nothing. It also made a 
very strong recommendation to the representatives of the 
industry that they should together work out a scheme of 
decasualisation and “industrial maintenance.” It is in 
pursuance of this recommendation that the Transport 
Workers’ Federation is now placing before the waterside 
employers a scheme dealing with both these questions. 

The Transport Workers’ proposals are comprehensive, 
and have an importance extending far beyond the industry 





with which they are immediately concerned. “ Industrial 
maintenance ’’—that is, the provision by an industry as a 
unit of regular maintenance for all the workers engaged in 
it, whether there is regular work available for them or not— 
is being widely advocated in the Trade Union world to-day, 
and is sympathetically regarded by not a few groups of 
employers. The building industry has discussed it, and 
may before long adopt it by agreement ; and in a number of 
other cases, including dyeing and printing, negotiations on 
the question have been in progress. The Transport Workers’ 
scheme is, however, remarkable, both because it goes further 
than any previous proposal, and because it relates to an 
industry which has always been the despair of those who 
set out to deal with the problem of unemployment. 

The basis of the scheme is that every docker who presents 
himself regularly for work should be guaranteed a minimum 
weekly income of £4—that is, five days’ pay at the national 
minimum rate of 16s. a day. This guarantee would be 
given, and the amount paid, not by any single employer, 
but by the industry as a whole, and the expense would be 
met by a levy spread over the whole industry. This levy, 
the Transport Workers propose, should take the form of a 
charge of 4d. per ton on all merchandise handled—a simple 
and somewhat arbitrary method which they believe would 
result in doing approximate justice without the creation of 
cumbrous machinery for assessing the liability of each 
employer. The method of a charge per ton is advocated 
in preference to a levy proportionate to the wages bill of 
each employer which had been proposed as an alternative, 
both as being simpler and as working out more justly in 
practice. A levy per ton means, of course, that the 
consumer of the goods handled will be called upon to pay 
the charge; but it may be assumed that this would be 
likely to happen in practice whatever method might be 
adopted for the actual collection of the money. 

This scheme is estimated by the Transport Workers as 
likely to cost about two and a half million pounds a year, 
a sum which would be more than met by the proposed 
charge of 4d. per ton. It seems undoubtedly a lot of money ; 
but it is certainly not too high a price to pay for the 
decasualisation of dock labour and the consequent 
elimination of one of the worst blots on the social conditions 
of our large towns. Nor is the less the case even if it is 
true that the estimates presented by the Transport Workers’ 
Federation underrate, as they well may do, the actual sum 
that will be required, at any rate for the first year or two 
after the scheme is brought into operation. Their calcu- 
lations are based on an average rate, for unemployment 
and under employment, of 10 per cent.; but it is doubtful 
if this is high enough under present conditions, with an 
undoubted surplus of labour registered at the docks, at 
least in London. Even if the annual charge at first is more 
than three million pounds a year, the money will be 
thoroughly well spent if it results in decasualisation. 

It would, of course, be a sheer impossibility to apply 
any form of “ maintenance’ to waterside work except in 
conjunction with a thorough scheme for the scientific 
utilisation and distribution of labour. If there is to be 
“maintenance,” the supply of labour must be regulated : 
it must be made impossible for any man who is out of a 
job to come down to the docks seeking casual work. 
‘‘ Maintenance ”’ implies proper registration of all recognised 
dock labour, and the elimination of the casual outsider. 
It implies also pooling of labour resources. A part of the 
present proposal, modelled on the system set on foot at 
the Liverpool docks a year or two before the war, is the 
establishment in each port, according to its size, of one or 
more clearing houses, which the Government is to be 
asked to erect, but to leave to be staffed, not by ordinary 
Employment Exchange officials, but by men appointed 
for their practical knowledge of dock work. At his proper 
clearing house the docker would report, and by the clearing 

house he would be allocated to the job on which his labour 
was required. Through the clearing house, too, he would 
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draw his pay, and if his remuneration for actual work done 
came to less than the guaranteed minimum of £4 a week, 
he would have his pay made up to this sum by the clearing 
house, which would have its account with each employer 
in the port. The substitution for the present varying 
systems of payment, mostly on a daily or hourly basis, 
of payments made at regular weekly intervals is also an 
essential part of the scheme. Ina certain sense, the clearing 
house would become virtually the employer, and each 
separate firm would be practically one of its departments. 

We can see no reason, other than that of cost, for any 
opposition to the carrying of this scheme into effect. It 
ought, indeed, to have been carried into effect years ago, 
and, even if advantage had been taken of war conditions 
to carry it out only a couple of years ago, the cost would 
have been less and the process itself much simpler than it 
will be now. It is, we believe, an undeniable fact that 
at many of the ports there are actually too many dockers 
—that is, too many men, apart from mere casuals, who are 
endeavouring to follow dock-labouring as a regular calling. 
There has been a big influx since the end of the war, and it 
is manifest that any scheme of “maintenance ” that is started 
now will have to include all those who are on the register 
as dockers, even if there are more of them than the industry 
really needs. With drastic restrictions on new entries 
to the calling, however, this surplus will speedily disappear, 
even with a scheme of “maintenance ’”’ in force, and this will 
happen even more rapidly than it otherwise would if certain 
other industries closely associated, from the labour side, 
with dock work also adopt “maintenance” schemes of 
their own. Thus, in the past, a good many men have 
doubled the callings of builders’ labourer and docker. 
If the building industry carries through its scheme of 
“maintenance ” and the port industry carries through its 
scheme, the floating labour which at present casualises 
both callings will divide itself between them, and 
“ doubling ” will only be permitted under definite arrange- 
ments that will not be allowed to menace the status of 
either. 

Cost, then, is the only difficulty that is likely to be serious. 
But, although two and a half or even three million pounds 
a year seems a very large sum, it does not take very long 
for a sum quite as large to be absorbed by wage advances 
which do not amount to very large additions to the income 
of each worker concerned. And it is absolutely certain that, 
unless some scheme of “maintenance” is speedily carried 
into effect, the port employers will before long be confronted 
with another big wage demand. Sixteen shillings a day 
may seem to be not at all a bad wage, in comparison with 
the “ docker’s tanner” of the past, but whether it is even 
a living wage at all depends entirely on the regularity with 
which it is actually earned. If the docker is only paid 
for the days on which he works and can only get, on the 
average, three days’ work a week, he will be compelled to 
demand, for three days, enough pay to keep him for seven. 
In other words, he will seek to secure “‘ maintenance ”’ in 
the form of an addition to wages for the days on which he 
actually works. This, however, would mean a continuance 
of the old bad conditions of payments varying widely 
from week to week and from month to month, with all the 
bad social effects which such variations in income produce. 
It is certainly far better, if it can be done, to arrange for 
regular payments which will assure a minimum weekly 
income for every docker than to endeavour to compensate 
for discontinuity of employment by raising the rate of pay 
at times when work is plentiful. 


It is impossible, of course, to regularise dock 


work absolutely, because the arrivals and departures of 
ships cannot be made absolutely uniform. There will 
always be times of pressure and times when work is slack, 
and, however far decasualisation may be carried, men will 
continue to some extent to come upon the guarantee fund. 
There is, however, certainly no reason why the fluctuations 
of work should not be greatly reduced, if it were made 


definitely anybody’s business to reduce them. It is not 
a law of nature or of economics that dock work must be 
casual: it is merely lack of social foresight and provision 
that has allowed it to remain casual for so long. 

How far the method of “ industrial maintenance” is 
suitable for application to other industries is a matter for 
investigation. We believe, however, that it will be found 
to be the right method of dealing with the problem of 
unemployment in nearly all the large and well-organised 
trades. In the smaller and in some of the less clearly 
defined industries, the burden would be more difficult to 
distribute and, in some cases, the group of workers falling 
within a particular industry far harder to delimit and 
register. But in any case only actual experience of the 
working of such schemes even in a few industries can 
determine the best lines on which to proceed to a further 
application of the principle. Unemployment and under- 
employment have been in the past phantoms which have 
haunted the working classes throughout their whole lives. 
They have been suffered, as a rule, with an extraordinary 
fatalism, but nowadays there is a new spirit abroad that 
is far less acquiescent in these buffetings of industrial 
fortune. Our economic system has to find means of 
adapting itself to the changed temper and social claims of 
the men and women on whom it depends; it is compelled 
to recognise their demand for a reasonable measure of 
economic security. That the dockworkers are foremost 
in making this demand is a fact of which the significance 
cannot be mistaken; as the docker has suffered most from 
unemployment and from casual employment in the past, 
he is now most active in turning his new-found consciousness 
of power to account for their abolition. If he succeeds, 
he will have brought about one of the greatest and most 
significant social reforms of our time. 


THE WILD BEAST THEORY 


O one but a cynic ever gives up being surprised by 

N the things of which human beings are capable. 
One of the commonest newspaper sub-headings is 
“Startling Developments,” and there is hardly a day 
passes on which we are not startled by the strange behaviour 
of some statesman or criminal. It is difficult to say whether 
this capacity for being startled is a good ora bad thing. It is 
largely the result of having shut our eyes to the facts of 
human nature. It is startling to find that a Methodist 
solicitor has been misappropriating thousands of pounds 
and running a harem, but it would not be startling if we 
had remembered that it is possible to become a Methodist 
without ceasing to be a man. It is startling—at least, it 
ustd to be so—to see a statesman convicted of lying. 
If only we remembered the proverbial saying, “‘ as easy as 
lying,” we should be more inclined to be startled on finding 
that a statesman had spoken the truth. Of all forms of vice, 
however, there is none that more consistently startles us 
than brutality. We can never accustom ourselves to the 
fact that human beings can so easily sink to the level of 
brutes. A brutal murder in one’s own neighbourhood still 
shocks one as much as though a murder had never been 
committed before. We act as though the murderer were a 
being belonging to an entirely different race from ourselves. 
A few years ago we caught with gratitude at Lombroso’s 
theory that a special sort of creature known as “ criminal 
man ”’ existed who was capable of deeds of which we our- 
selves were not capable. Many people seized joyfully on 
the same sort of theory during the war, when the Germans 
burned Louvain and went in for reprisals on civilians at 
Aerschot. We were told that the Germans were not human 
beings like ourselves, but were wild beasts. Not having 
been tempted to do what the Germans were then doing, we 
did not believe that any temptation could be brought to 
bear on us sufficiently strong to persuade us to mimic them. 
At the time, we protested in this paper against so superficial 
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a view of the German crimes. We held that the Germans 
were morally responsible for their crimes, and that to set 
them down as wild beasts and a race apart was to acquit 
them of moral responsibility. If they were the sort of 
creatures of whom nothing better could be expected, we 
might have the right to exterminate them, but we should not» 
have the right to blame them. If a Hun is born and not 
made, we cannot justly be indignant at him. Our indict- 
ment in that case should have been aimed at Heaven, not at 
Germany. Our own view at the time was that the Germans, 
so far from being Huns behaving after their kind, were 
human beings fairly like ourselves who were going to the 
Devil somewhat faster than anybody else. They differed 
from us at the moment mainly in their astonishing and 
monstrous gospel. It was not a gospel that ought to have 
astonished anybody, for it had been preached and acted on 
a thousand times before. If it seemed astonishing in 1914 
it was only because men liked to think that the world had 
outgrown it. Let any people, however, accept the gospel 
of the Prussians, and the deeds of the Prussians must follow. 
That is not because all men are wild beasts, but because all 
men are capable of evil as well as good. Every nation likes 
to think that its men are incapable of terrible deeds. Pious 
Germans for a long time disbelieved in the story of the 
Belgian atrocities. They told themselves, “Germans do 
not do these things.” They would have been better philoso- 
phers if they had told themselves, ‘‘ In certain circumstances, 
all human beings do these things.” National pride blinded 
them to the obvious facts of human nature. Even the 
Kaiser no doubt believed himself to be sincere when he 
declared that his heart bled for Louvain. But he put the 
responsibility for it on the Belgians. He did not recognise 
that having chosen his gospel, he himself was responsible for 
the logic of his gospel. Most of us would like to achieve 
our ends without allowing ourselves to admit the logical 
means. We even put a protective colouring of morality 
over our means when they are beyond being excused in any 
other fashion. 

It is necessary to remember this fact of human nature 
just now when the name of Balbriggan has temporarily 
taken the place of that of Louvain. A high official has 
protested publicly that the Black-and-Tans are Englishmen 
and that Englishmen know that their sons and brothers 
are not capable of behaving like savages. This is mere 
word-spinning. Human beings all over the world are in 
certain circumstances capable of behaving like savages. 
If they were not, there would be no need of laws. Law is 
merely a form of discipline by which men are discouraged 
from going to the Devil in the more reprehensible ways. 
If the law were removed in England to-morrow, we do not 
pretend that the majority of the population would at once 
rush to the Devil. Custom as well as law, quite apart 
from virtue, keeps most of us in our grooves. But there is 
no doubt that, in the absence of law, many sorts of crime 
would shortly become immensely more common than at 
present. Many people, for instance, would take advantage 
of the situation to obtain money by false pretences. The 
number of “ stumer ”’ cheques would increase. Thousands 
of people would buy clothes and motor-cars and pleasures 
for which they could not pay. Others would refuse to pay 
their bills. The number of solicitors gambling with trust 
funds would be at least trebled. Treasurers of slate clubs 
would abscond by the score. The till in the grocer’s shop 
would be fair game for the clever and promising apprentice. 
And there would be an ever-increasing wave not only of 
dishonesty but of revenge. The number of husbands who 
murder unfaithful wives would be doubled. The number 
of wives who poison disagreeable husbands would be 
decupled. The solicitor who made away with his client’s 
money would run the risk of being shot. The grocer would 
probably drown the clever and promising apprentice who 
made free with the till. We can think of no crime which 
would not rapidly become more common. Bigamy, murder, 
theft, drunkenness, street violence—all of us would not resort 





to all of these things, but some of us would certainly resort 
to some of these things. We must always remember, of 
course, that the discipline of civilised society is not merely 
the discipline of law but the discipline of public opinion. 
Even if the law disappeared, public opinion would still act 
as a deterrent on the ordinary man and moderate his in- 
dulgence in those forms of egoism which had not the general 
approval. Imagine a state, however, in which public 
opinion as well as the laws are silent. It is, we agree, an 
almost inconceivable state, but it is worth trying to imagine 
it for the purposes of argument. What would happen if 
everyone were given a free hand, unchecked either by dread 
of the police or by the disapproval of his fellows? Even in 
these circumstances, we believe, a vast proportion of men 
and women would behave decently. Virtue has charms 
to soothe the savage breast. But it cannot be disputed 
that thousands of tolerably good citizens would deteriorate. 
Even cruelty to children would increase. The man with a 
free hand is a man we cannot trust. The world has long 
ceased to trust asking with a free hand or a clergyman with 
a free hand. Strongly as we may believe in the innate love 
of good in our fellow-men, we dare not trust any of them 
with unchecked and irresponsible power. The English genius 
above the genius of any other people, perhaps, has been a 
genius for the discovering of checks on power. England 
is the country of a limited monarchy, of a national church, 
of army officers who dress in mufti, of policemen against 
whom common civilians have rights. The Englishman 
has, on the whole, prevented his policeman from becoming 
a bully. The common Englishman’s distrust of the police- 
man is the palladium of English liberty. Lazy-minded 
people may like to comfort themselves with the pretence 
that the English policeman is, as someone has called him, 
a moral miracle in blue. But every man of common sense 
knows that he is simply an ordinary human being like you 
and me, and that, if he were not strictly disciplined and 
responsible to public opinion, a certain proportion of men 
in the force would be bullies, blackmailers, and cultivators 
of a good many of the other favourite vices of the man with 
a free hand. 

Anyone who bears these things in mind will find no difficulty 
in understanding what the Black-and-Tans have been 
recently doing in Ireland. In the first place, they are 
instruments of a policy which is itself evil. In the second 
place, they are men with a free hand. We do not necessarily 
contend that they are free from all discipline, but it is obvious 
that in some matters they are either given a free hand by 
their superiors, or take it. They are placed above the law 
as regards respect both for life and property. They are 
given a charter of destruction and revenge. Nor are they 
influenced, as the policeman in England is, by the public 
opinion of the country in which they live. There is no need 
to accept the Irish theory that these men are a medley of 
wild beasts. They are human beings set to achieve a 
definite object and allowed a liberty beyond the dreams 
of anarchists in their methods of achieving it. Would we 
trust a monarch with such liberties? Would we trust a parish 
vicar to this extent ? Would we trust a trade union? We 
limit very severely the freedom allowed to trade unionists 
as regards picketing during a strike because we know that, 
given a perfectly free hand, a proportion of the strikers 
would at some moment of exasperation resort to physical 
violence, reprisals, and the destruction of property. Every 
body of men contains a minority—or a majority—who only 
refrain from violence at a crisis because it is unsafe. Let 
men be able to indulge in violence with perfect safety, and 
this minority is almost bound by the laws of human nature 
to be guilty of acts of savagery. Till we have a world of 
saints, we must have a world of restraints. Carlyle loved 
the thought of a benevolent despot, but despotism seems to 
be itself the surest thing to destroy benevolence. Power 
is the great corrupter. Some men cannot even become 
sergeants in the army or military policemen without becoming 
bullies hateful to their fellows. The bad sort of sergeant 
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with a free hand is a Prussian nightmare. But even he is 
a human being, not a wild beast—a penny Nietzsche, the 
tyrant of a little world, a natural egoist not put under 
civilised restraint. Civilisation is as much a matter of 
restraint as of liberty. It is the discovery of a method of 
liberating human beings through a discipline that affects 
not only common people but kings and clergymen, school- 
wasters, soldiers, and policemen. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE WHEAT 


E remember seeing half a century ago in the 
Lowlands of Scotland the carting home of 
the Maiden, the last sheaf from the last 
outstanding field of corn. It was part of 
the Kirn festival, the English harvest home, and, we 
suppose, the decorated sheaf stood for Ceres, as the 
word cereal suggests. We did not understand then 
how much there was to be grateful for—that the sheaf 
of wheat was the consummate instance of man’s co 
operation with Nature. For, within the limits of the 
ponderable, was not the discovery and cultivation of 
the wheat the most far-reaching of all man’s doings ? 
Even in relation to the life that “means more than 
food,”” we cannot go far without our daily bread, 
and for a large fraction of our race that is made of wheat. 
Where did wheat come from? What is the science of 
Demeter’s gift ? 

“History celebrates the battlefields whereon we meet 
our death, but scorns to speak of the ploughed fields 
whereby we thrive; it knows the names of the king’s 
bastards, but cannot tell us the origin of wheat. That 
is the way of human folly.” These two sentences 
from J. Henri Fabre, obviously written long before Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s great Outline, are set in the forefront of 
one of the most fascinating of recent books, Professor 
A. H. Reginald Buller’s Essays on Wheat (Macmillan 
& Co., 1919). We wish to select from this scientific 
romance some pictures that give us a glimpse of the 
history of the most useful plant in the world. 

It is well known that Neolithic man grew wheat, 
and some have put the date of the first harvest at 
between fifteen thousand and ten thousand years ago. 
The ancient civilisations of Babylonia, Egypt, Crete, 
Greece and Rome were largely based on wheat, and it is 
highly probable that the first great wheatfields were 
in the fertile land between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The oldest Egyptian tombs with wheat, which never 
germinates after its long rest, belong to the first dynasty 
and are about six thousand years old. But there 
must have been a long history before that. Now, 
while everyone knows something about wild oats, and a 
few know a little about wild barley and wild rye, it was 
not till the beginning of this century that wild wheat was 
discovered. It grows on the slopes of Mount Hermon. 
It is true that a botanist called Kotschy had collected 
it and pressed it in 1855 and that Kérnicke had named 
it in the herbarium at Vienna in 1873, but it was not 
till 1905 that Aaron Aaronsohn, Director of the Jewish 
Swe Experiment Station at Haifa, in Palestine, 
following the hint from Germany, had the good fortune 
to find the living plant growing in considerable abund- 
ance and exhibiting notable variability. “It grows 
only upon the slopes of the most arid and rocky hills, 
and in places exposed to the hottest rays of the Oriental 
sun.” The idea that Triticum hermonis is an escape 
cannot be entertained for a moment; it behaves in 
every way as a truly indigenous plant. 

It cannot be circumstantially proved that the wild 


wheat of Palestine is the veritable ancestor of all the 
cultivated wheats (always excepting the einkorn, which 
‘stands by itself and does not produce fertile hybrids 
when crossed with other kinds), but it is certain that 
if ‘another ancestor is found it will be very like the 
Hermon species. 


One of the primitive features is the 








poonnse of a fragile rachis (the axis bearing the spike- 
ets), which breaks readily into segments so that the 
seeds fall apart and are scattered. This character, 
well seen in the wild wheat of Hermon and in wild 
grasses related thereto, persists in inferior cultivated 
wheats like emmer, spelt and einkorn; in the others 
it has been replaced by a rigid rachis which is very 
much better for thrashing, though a hindrance in 
natural dissemination. According to Aaronsohn, there 
is strong evidence for regarding the Hermon wheat 
as the ancestor of emmer, which was cultivated in the 
Neolithic Age, and emmer as the ancestor of all the 
ordinary wheats. So we must think of Neolithic man 
noticing the big seeds of the Hermon wheat, gathering 
some heads, breaking the brittle rachis in his hands, 
knocking off the rough awns or beard, bruising the 
spikelets till the glumes or chaff separated off and could 
be blown away, chewing a mouthful of the seeds—and 
determining to sow and sow again. 

One of the interesting. peculiarities of the wild wheat 
of Palestine is that it is well adapted for cross-pollination 
by the wind, though self-fertilisation also occurs. 

he interest of this observation is twofold: (1) that 
most grasses have flowers adapted for cross-pollination, 
so that in this respect the wild wheat is like the majority 
of its kind; but (2) that most cultivated wheats show 
self-pollination, though the other method tends to 
occur in warm countries. According to Professor 
Buller, “we may therefore regard our cultivated 
wheats as sexually degenerate. Since the wild wheat 
of Palestine has cross-fertilised flowers, there seems 
good reason for supposing that in our cultivated wheats 
self-pollination came to replace cross-pollination under 
conditions of domestication.” What usually happens 
in our wheats is this: at the flowering time, when the 
temperature is suitable, the glumes diverge rapidly 
and stddenly, often in the early morning ; the filaments 
of the stamens grow quickly, the anthers project, open, 
and empty about a third of their pollen on the stigma 
of the same flower, the rest being scattered in the air. 
This takes about a minute, and after a quarter of an 
hour the glumes automatically close again. The first 
flowers to open are about the middle of the ear, and 
the process spreads gradually upwards and downwards 
for the space of four days. Fertilisation has been 
effected. 

The wild wheat of Hermon is a virile plant, able to 
look after itself. It is marked by grass-like habit, 
relatively short straw, droping long-bearded heads, 
the brittle floral axis already referred to, and big seeds 
such as would catch the eye of an observant and hungry 
Neolithic man. But it shows another interesting quality, 
namely, variability ; for Mr. Aaronsohn found a con- 
siderable number of different forms. The interest of 
that is obvious, for it has doubtless been by taking 
advantage of the variations that have cropped up in 
the course of many millennia that man has been able 
to establish one successful race after another. on his 
fields. For thousands of years, however, the cultivation 
must have been very haphazard. Many varieties grew 
together in the field, though not mixing very much 
after self-pollination was established, and the husband- 
man chose a mingled lot of good ears to furnish seed 
for the next sowing. Virgil refers in the Georgics to 
the gathering of the largest and fullest ears in order 
to prevent degeneration. This was selection, but it 
was somewhat rough and ready. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, a great step was taken, namely, the beginning 
of the deliberate selection of individual ears and a 
segregation of the progeny. According to Professor 
De Vries, the first to recognise that the wheatfield 
contained a medley of different varieties was Lagasca, 
a Spanish professor of botany, who gave the hint to 
Colonel Le Couteur in Jersey, with the result that a 
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number of varieties were sifted apart, and a particularly 
good one, “ Talavera de Bellevue,” was placed on the 
market. About the same time the method of isolation 
and segregate-cultivation was being taken up by 
Patrick Sheriff, of Haddington, whose achievements 
are inestimable. Another contributor was Vilmorin, 
who introduced what he called the “ amelioration of 
the race,” or the continued singling out of the best 
representatives of a pure strain. The isolating of 
individual promising variations and making each the 
beginning of a pure line has been the prevalent method 
of recent years, and has led to remarkable results in 
the hands of investigators like Nilsson-Ehle in Sweden 
and Hays in Minnesota. 

But the modern method will become clearer if we 
take the particular case dealt with in most detail by 
Professor Buller—the famous Marquis Wheat, which 
was of so much importance in assisting the Allies to 
overcome the food crisis in the darkest period of the 
war. In 1917 upwards of 250,000,000 bushels of this 
variety were raised in North America, and in 1918 
upwards of 300,000,000 bushels; yet the whole origin- 
ated from a single grain planted in an experimental 
plot at Ottawa by Dr. Charles E. Saunders so recently 
as the spring of 1903. Marquis is a hard, red spring 
wheat with excellent milling and baking qualities; it 
it now the dominant spring wheat in Canada and the 
United States; it is very prolific and ripens early ; 
it has enormously increased the wealth of the world 
in the last ten years. 

Now, the point is that Marquis was discovered 
deliberately in the course of precise searching for a 
variety of wheat well suited for Western Canada. 
Its parent on the male side was the mid-European 
Red Fife, a valuable variety with a very interesting 
history; its parent on the female side was rather a 
nondescript, not pure-bred, called Hard Red Calcutta 
that was imported from India into Canada some thirty 
years ago. It had the good quality of early ripening, 
but linked with this were undesirable qualities such as 
poor yield, very short straw, and the shattering of 
the grains from their glumes when ripe. So the 
inheritance from the maternal side was not brilliant. 
The father seems to have been the source of most of 
Marquis’s virtues, for Red Fife was, and still is, a 
first-class cereal which first “ established the reputation 
of the Dominion for the production of high-grade 
wheat with excellent milling and baking qualities.” 
“ One of its kernels was conveyed in a cargo of winter 
wheat, via the Baltic and the North Sea, from Danzig 
to Glasgow; a sample of the cargo containing the 
kernel in question was procured by someone at the 
Scottish port; this sample was sent to David Fife 
at his farm in Ontario about the year 1842; this single 
kernel germinated and produced a plant with three 
heads; the kernels of these three heads, when sown 
the next year, gave rise to the wheat which became 
known as Red Fife.” 

So much for the parents of Marquis; but how was 
Marquis discovered ? The result of the cross was a 
mixture of types, nearly a hundred varieties altogether 
(besides strains within the varieties), and it was by the 
systematic testing of these that Dr. Saunders hit upon 
Marquis. He worked steadily through the material, 
“ studying head after head, and selecting out as many 
different and promising ones as he could find.”” Each 
head selected was propagated, most of the results were 
rejected, but finally Marquis emerged, rich in con- 
structive possibilities, wat oe the most valuable 
food-plant in the world. “The first crop of the wheat 


that was destined within a dozen years to overtax 
the mightiest elevators in the land was stored away in 
the winter of 1904-05 in a paper packet no larger than 
an envelope.” 
the wheat, 


Well may we = of the romance of 
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Correspondence 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FUTURE 


To the Editor of Tae New SraAresman. 

Sir,—To praise A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth 
of Great Britain would be an impertinence. But I think if you 
were to open your columns to criticisms you would be rendering 
an important public service. 

For myself, I do not feel competent to offer an opinion on the 
large question of the two parallel Parliaments. But I have a 
strong opinion, based on pretty extensive practical experience, 
that the standing committee system through which municipal 
bodies work is, and must be, unsatisfactory. It works where 
the executive officer is a strong man and has the general confidence 
of the committee as a whole. But members of these committees 
are usually more interested in one or more phases or aspects 
of their subject than in that subject as a whole; they are not 
individually responsible for results; and they see not a wood, 
but their own particular pet trees. Men seek places on standing 
committees who have axes to grind, not at all necessarily of a 
pecuniary nature. 

But a standing committee on a municipality is at least brought 
into constant contact with the practical facts of the day-to-day 
difficulties of the business which it is expected to manage ; and 
stubborn facts tend to modify airy theories. The standing 
committees of the social parliament are, under the Webb scheme, 
to be carefully segregated from the national boards, to which 
is entrusted the practical management. As it seems to me, 
the standing committee must become a hunting-ground of 
faddists and amateur experts. 

In my judgment, the railways would be better managed if 
their management boards reported not to the standing 
committee on railways, but to the standing committee on 
mines or public health. These latter committees would at 
least be conscious of their own technical ignorance, and would 
be prepared, prima facie, to accept the guidance of the railway 
experts, and to bring unbiased common sense to bear upon 
their recommendations. 

May I tell a story which seems apropos? Many years ago 
there was a gentleman, secretary of an important association ; 
let us call it the corn trade. He wrote many books and articles 
on railways and railway questions. Said a railway man to a 
corn trader: “ Mr. X. is a very clever fellow, but he does not 
know much about railways.” His friend replied: “ Dear, dear, 
that was always the thing we thought he did understand.”— 

Yours, etc., W. M. A. 

The Albany, Piccadilly, W. 

September 27th. 





To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sin.—May I add something to the recent criticism and letter 
regarding Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s new book ? 

Briefly, the suggestion of the authors is that the unhappy 
plight of present-day Parliament comes from its having neither 
the necessary time, nor the necessary knowledge, to do the 
work required, and that no one body can be expected to under- 
stand, and to judge, the enormously complex and specialised 
issues involved in public health, education, food control, etc. 

But, surely, this is to mistake entirely the true function of 
Parliament, which cannot, however elected or split up, know 
one-tenth of all this, any more than a jury can be expected 
to understand the analysis of blood-stain on which the prisoner's 
life may depend. Its work is to decide questions of principle 
and ultimate direction, and these questions are essentially 
similar in all branches of the State’s activities, and can by no 
means be divided up as this book suggests. If expert knowledge 
is essential, we shall need not three or four Parliaments, as 
your reviewer suggests, but thirty or forty. What Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb have done is really the first step towards splitting 
up Parliament into a whole series of ad hoc bodies ; logically 
and practically it would not be possible to stop at two, giving 
so comparatively slight advantage in knowledge at so great a 
cost in unification. 

May I, in a few words, suggest what is the only possible 
alternative solution of the problem—the devolution, with 
suitable safeguards, of all questions of method and administration 
on to guilds of the producers? One hesitates to controvert 
the immense experience of the authors, which they sum up 80 
emphatically, that ““ Democracies of Producers cannot be trusted 
with the ownership of the instruments of production in their 
own vocations,” but at least it is fair te suggest that a union 
32 
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may be no more unsocial than a co-operative society, once it 
has a chance to construct, instead of merely to fight and protect. 

The difficulty, of course, is that people so rarely have 
specialised knowledge without specialised interests; but it is 
better to have both than neither, provided proper control is 
maintained. In fact. in the specialised industry of to-day, 
this is quite inevitable, and the business must largely be carried 
out, and ultimately owned, by the workers in it, since they alone 
possess the necessary knowledge. 

In the new Constitution, as with the famous King of Barataria, 
“his majesty is a double gentleman,” one of whom collects 
while the other chiefly spends the national income—an arrange- 
ment which, even in the marriage partnership, has been known 
to give rise to disagreement, and in this case would alone be 
sufficient to wreck the scheme. 

Possibly the unique success which Mr. and Mrs. Webb have so 
invariably displayed in their collaborations may have led them 
to underestimate the immense difficulties involved in dual 
monarchy between less capable pairs !—Yours, etc., 

6 Clifton Gardens, W. D. J. Bourton. 

September 28th. 


THE NEW SLAVE POLICY IN EAST AFRICA 
To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—While agreeing with Mr. Buxton’s letter, may I, though 
late, point out the real point with regard to the “ new slave 
policy in East Africa” ? The point is not how many days 
the Government is going to compel the native to work for it, 
but the reason for the compulsion. Compulsory labour for 
Government purposes, we are told, is necessary. Now, the 
reason why it is necessary is because Government pays less 
than private employers, and therefore, while the private employer 
finds it difficult to get labour, Government finds it even more 
difficult. But why does the Government pay less than the 
private employer? Simply because the private employer, 
the settler, refuses to allow Government to compete for labour 
with him in a free market. If the public services in East Africa 
paid ten, instead of five to seven, rupees for unskilled labour, 
labour would flock from private employ to Government work, 
there would be a further shortage of labour in private employ, 
the rate of wages on all the settlers’ farms would go up, and the 
less well-managed farms would not pay. The outcry from the 
settlers would be great, and the Government will not face it— 
hence compulsion.—Yours, etc., LEONARD WOOLF. 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I was reading the other day the remarks of the American, 
Gouverneur Morris, written about France when he was living there 
in 1791. He says, among many interesting things: ‘“ In the 
midst of all these confusions, what with confiscating the Church 
property, selling the domains, curtailing pensions, and destroying 
offices, but especially by that great liquidator of public debt, a 
paper currency, this nation is working its way to a new state of 
active energy which will, I think, be displayed as soon as a vigorous 
government shall establish itself. The intervening confusion 
will, probably, I think, call forth men of talent to form such a 
government and exert its power.” 

Nine years later these forecasts had been fulfilled. The passage 
makes one think of modern Russia. The Soviet Government has 
confiscated and sold the lands of Church, Crown and Aristocracy. 
It has annihilated the National debt. This last is the more 
important because the debt was mostly held by foreigners, especi- 
ally Frenchmen, who do not seem pleased that these Russians 
have followed the precedent of their old ancestors of 1791-94. 
A foreign-held debt is a far greater burden on a country than a 
domestic-held debt. It means that the population has to be 
severely taxed, that to provide the taxes they have to sell food 
and other articles which they had better consume at home, and 
that this food, etc., is sent to other countries to be consumed 
there. If, as in the case of nineteenth-century America, money 
borrowed abroad is spent in developing the productive resources 
of the borrowing country the result may be different, but in 
Russia the borrowed money had been spent under the old régime 
in the vainly enormous armaments destined for a future war 
against Germany, and, no doubt, much of it had been corruptly 
wasted. 

The question now is whether the “confusion ” will produce 
**men of talent” and a strong and orderly Government, like that 
of Napoleon.—Yours, etc., BERNARD HOLLAND. 

The Lodge, Upper Harbledown, 

Near Canterbury. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


To the Editor of Tux New STatTesMan. 


Sir,—In the No. 387 of Tue New STAtTeEsMAN, in the article 
dealing with sugar prices in the United States, one reads that 
“‘ market opinion is that until Germany, Austria and Hungary 
are again supplying the United Kingdom with 70 to 80 per cent. 
of her sugar requirements the British-cum-European competition 
with the United States will not cease.” 

Readers who are not well acquainted with the sugar market 
might draw from this statement the conclusion that all the sugar 
industry of the late Austro-Hungarian Empire is situated in two 
of her successive States, Austria and Hungary, and that the other 
States, in particular the Czecho-Slovak Republic, have got no 
sugar industry at all. This conclusion would, of course, be 
wrong, because it is Czecho-Slovakia in whose territory are now 
situated the biggest and most productive factories and industrial 
concerns. 

I take, therefore, the liberty of communicating the following 
figures relating to the sugar industry : In 1918, when the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire fell to pieces, it contained 221 sugar factories, 
which are now so divided : 189 in Czecho-Slovakia, 4 in Austria, 
21 in Hungary, 7 in other States: Poland, Yugo-Slavia, and 
Rumania. In 1912-13 the production in the whole Austro- 
Hungarian territory was 1,900,000 tons, of which more than 
1,770,000 tons were produced in Czecho-Slovak territory. 
From these figures you may judge that Austria and Hungary 
to-day are not able to supply foreign countries with sugar, but 
are obliged to import sugar from Czecho-Slovakia. If, neverthe- 
less, it is possible for England to get any sugar from Vienna or 
Budapest, it is sugar of Czecho-Slovak origin re-exported at a 
higher price than it was bought here, and I think English sugar 
importers would get it much cheaper if they would buy it directly 
in Prague.—-Yours, etc., 

Zemské Banka, 

Prague. 


THE ORIGIN OF “SOLICITORS” 


To the Editor of THe New STaTesMAN. 


Srr,—In reference to the “ Affable Hawk’s”’ article on solici- 
tors of last week, and the origin of the name solicitor, in old 
days no attorney was enlisted to appear before the Equity 
Courts, for the only authorised attorneys there were six clerks. 
However, they were overworked, and unauthorised attorneys 
were allowed to “solicit” the attention of the Court. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there grew up attorneys 
who specialised in Equity work, and they became known as 
solicitors. What eventually happened to the six clerks, I do 
not quite know, but they have disappeared. Tulkinghorn was, 
of course, a solicitor, and I do not quite know why solicitors had 
a better reputation, except that the general public knew, or 
heard, less about them.—Yours, etc., ARTHUR PYKE. 


J. Hrase (Bank Secretary). 


LEIGH HUNT 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of “‘ Characters in History ” in the last issue 
of your paper incidentally infers that, if Leigh Hunt survives 
to-day, it is “not as a poet, but as a friend of poets—at once 
honoured and laughed at.” De gustibus non est disputandum, 
but such an opinion gives me the impression that the writer of 
the article cannot be familiar with the works of Hunt, or he 
would not have so contemptuously dismissed his claims to 
literary immortality. Besides writing essays of delicate taste, 
which still have attractions for readers of discrimination, he was 
a@ courageous exponent of liberal and progressive views, and 
wrote one poem at least, ‘‘ Abou ben Adhem,” which is likely 
to assure him a niche in the Temple of Fame.—Yours, etc., 

Harpenden. J. F. OaKeEsHorrt. 

September 28th. 


AN IRISH LOUVAIN 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the leading article of your last issue headed “ An 
Irish Louvain,” with which I was otherwise in complete agree- 
ment, there was a mistake. As an illustration of the way in 
which the R.I.C. have been encouraged to make reprisals, you 
referred to the weekly paper which was circulated at Govern- 
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ment expense among them and contained inflammatory “ leader- 
ettes.” This Weekly Summary you represented as having 
been promoted by the military authorities. But the military 
authorities had nothing whatever to do either with starting or 
editing it. It was entirely a police affair. It is difficult often 
in Ireland to discover where police authority ends and military 
authority begins, but in this case certainly responsibility does 
not lie at the door of the military.—Yours, etc., 
Dublin. 
September 26th. 


H. J. K. 


Miscellany 
BALLADS 


T is fairly easy to build up from many examples some 
I universal conception of the Art of Poetry —if you 
are content to ignore ballads and folk-song. Shake- 
speare, Milton, Keats, were definitely artists—great men, 
who saw life steadily and saw it ‘whole—poets; but the 
ballad writer seems to cut right across all our theories of the 
esthetic. He may be a professional monger, writing to 
order, a political propagandist, a quiet country priest— 
he may be not one, but fifty men scattered through the 
generations—often, certainly, neither an artist nor great— 
yet he wrote poetry. Perhaps the phrase “ wrote poetry ” 
implies too much; he said some very simple thing, which 
he had to say, and it was poetry. 
Now when we read in King Lear 
The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me ! 
” And my poor fool is hanged. 
The greatness and complexity of Shakespeare’s genius is 
felt all the time behind the simplicity of Lear’s words, till 
the latter stands out very starkly indeed, as against a strong, 
white light. The simplicity of a ballad is quite different ; 
we are alone with the puppets themselves; one of them— 
perhaps Lear himself—has written it, and we listen as 
we should to the actual words of a live monarch being 
driven mad by a broken heart. This time there is no white 
light behind, except the pity and terror of life itself, and 
the best ballads come from cruel days, when these were 
never very far from the surface. To hear the whole 
melody of a ballad, therefore, a man must bring sympathy 
and imagination to it; he must become, for the time being, 
almost a poet—capable of reacting direct to nature, as at 
other times he reacts to her through the medium of art. 
Perhaps it was some such idea of the ballad’s identification 
with a natural rather than a man-made beauty that induced 
Professor Rollins to say of one of the ballads in his 
collection *: “No better ballad was ever written than 
the ‘Song of the Death of Mr. Thewlis.’ And while, like 
most of the other ballads, it has small pretensions to poetry, 
it unquestionably has genuine pathos, personal interest, 
and historical value. . . .” To say of the ballad, which is 
actually the best in his collection and is, in his opinion, 
equal to the best ever written, that it is not poetry is to 
say a good deal, but I would rather quote from than 
quarrel with Mr. Rollins. Thewlis was a Catholic martyr 
of Elizabeth’s time; they took him to be hung, drawn, 
and quartered : 


In wrastinge off his bondes 
Somewhat too hastilie, 

They hurt his tender leggs, 
Whereat they seem’d sorie. 


Then smylinglie he said : 

“* Forbeare to mourne for mee ! 
Smale hurts doe little greeue 

When great ones are soe nye. .. .”” 


And the second part describes how 


A hundred poundes was there Then, smylinglie, he said : 
For his life offered free, ** That ransome I denye ; 

If he would yet consent That may noe way be paid 
A protestant to be. But by death eternally. 


an eae ae, weeny Bo by Hyder E. Rollins 
.D., Assistant- essor of English in New York University. Camb. 
Univ. Press. 18s. 6d. net. . 





“I thanke you for your loves, 
Your good will all I see— 
But I must take the Crosse 
That Christ hath lefte for me. . . .” 

What is poetry? It would be foolish to waste the little 
space at my disposal in arguing whether these lines can or 
cannot be so labelled. The right way to read ballads 
is to enjoy them—without troubling to analyse your 
appreciation. They defy the esthetic canons; for even 
those that unquestionably were beautiful the moment they 
were created are ever mellowing, in some mysterious way, 
with age. The pathos of ancient simplicity can never be 
quite the same as the pathos of simplicity itself; Feste’s 
song, it will be remembered, was more than “ plain ”— 
it was “old and plain.” 

No rope nor cruell tortour then 
Should cause my minde to faile, 
No lewde device of wicked men 
Should cause my corage quaile 

sings the unknown author of No. 22 in this collection 
(“Calvary Mount is my delight”). There is the pathos 
of ancient simplicity; it is silly sooth, dallying with the 
fear of death. There is a romance of antiquity. No 
doubt it is true that “carlin-wife” once sounded as 
commonplace as, say, “ charwoman” does to-day; but 
it is equally true that I cannot read the word without its 
arousing in me certain obscure and delicious emotions. 
Enjoy the antiquity of the ballads, then; enjoy their 
quaintnesses of diction; enjoy, if you have a mind to, the 
old spelling itself. To me personally “ woonders” will 
never be quite the same as “ wonders,” and priméroses 
and apricocks will always stir up remote, frail associations 
that apricots and primroses could not touch. One 
has not caught the true ballad-spirit, until the metrical 
irregularities themselves begin to appeal; for there is a 
distinction between artlessness and bad art—between lisping 
and stammering. One has not caught the true ballad-spirit, 
until one can enter a little with these popular poets into 
the sheer, exuberant joy they took in handling their 
medium. As they go on piling alliteration on alliteration, 
assonance on assonance, conceit upon conceit, like children 
building blocks, your imagination must be ready to build 
with them—not patronisingly, but as one of themselves: 

Marie, the mirrour of mercifulnesse, 

God of his goodnesse hath lent to this lande ; 

Our iewel, our ioye, our Iudeth, doubtlesse, 

The great Holofernes of hell to withstande. (No. 3.) 
You seem to hear him chuckling contentedly over the last 
line, as he writes it. It is not—like the court euphuism— 
a painful attempt to be really clever. 

Indiscriminate pleasures of this kind will not interfere 
with your appreciation of the best. There will always be 
the few really superb ballads that nothing can touch. 

O, they rade on, and farther on, 
They waded thro’ rivers abune the knee : 
And they saw neither sun nor mune, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 
But beneath these, on the next level (to which this collection 
is almost entirely confined), the personal affections are 
engaged. As you get to know them, little prejudices, 
intimacies, and privy associations of your own—like the 
‘cheerfulness of the would-be philosopher—ill keep 
breaking in. There is, for instance, a ballad against ‘‘ Scotch 
Beggars,” No. 74 in the book, to which I took at first sight. 
I do not think it is a very good one, but it is already running 
in a companionable way, in my head, and I shall remember 
it when I have forgotten many better ones. . It begins : 
Let barefooted beggers still walke in the streete 
In ragged attire, as for them it is meete ; 
For it is most certaine, and ofte hath bene triede, 
Set a beggar on horsebacke, and then he will ride 
A-galloppe, a-galloppe ! 

Most of the ballads in this collection have existed up to 
now only in MS.; though it contains, together with other 
even more concrete descriptions of Heaven, the fine hymn 
“ Hierusalem, my happy home.” There are no ballads in 
the commonest sense of the word at all—that is to say, none 
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of them are metrical romances like ‘‘ True Thomas” or 
“Sir Patrick Spens.” Most of them are effusions of a 
more or less propagandist nature—Elizabethan journalism. 
Clerics, who to-day write long, dull articles in the Press 
with titles such as: ‘‘ Some considerations against Welsh 
Disestablishment,” in Elizabethan days would reel off a 
doggerel broadside, and call it: “An exclamation upon 
the erroneous and fantastical sprite of heresy, troubling 
the unitie of the Church, deceaving the simple Christian 
with her unperfect, unprofitable and vayn wordes (No. 6).”’ 
Gloomy Deans wrote ballads like No. 20 on the theme of 
“Everything’s going to the dogs.” 
Fastinge did enrich the Relme, 
feastinge the same distroyes ; 
Single life helpt poore men’s needes, 
wiufde life church weale annoyes ; 
Raysinge of rentes pickes poore men’s purse ; 
divorcementes doe devyde 
The husband from his wedded wife, 
whom god him selfe hath tyde, 
while those more irreverent politicians, who refused to 
take either Royalty or Bolshevism with a becoming 
seriousness, wrote burlesque accounts of the Gunpowder 
Plot, as in No. 70: 
Then “‘ Powder I smell” quoth our gracious king 
(now our King was an excellent smeller) 
And lowder and lowder 
quoth the King, “ I smell powder ”’ 
And downe he run into the cellar ! 
Everybody wrote ballads—the common people especially— 
and the miscellaneous collection (64-75) at the end of 
Prof. Rollins’s book brings the reader into a wonderful 
contact with not merely the life but the actual spirit of 
the English people three hundred and more years ago. 
One turns from the ordinary history-book to a collection 
like this, as the Caliph of Bagdad left his palace to stroll 
in disguise through the purlieus of his capital. 

Professor Rollins’s Introduction is useful and agreeably 
short, since he leaves all details, textual and otherwise, 
for the smaller introductions prefixed to each separate 
ballad. The things these tell are nearly all things the 
reader wants to know; one turns back to them. The 
Professor is a scholar, who has not lost his enthusiasm 
in erudition. He is to be thanked for many delightful 
discoveries; it must be difficult, by the way, to say 
something new about each one, but the word ‘“ unique ”’ 
is necessarily a little stultified by being applied to nearly 
every other number in the collection. The great majority 
of these ballads are religious, and their light plays round 
the see-saw fortunes of Catholic and Protestant from Mary’s 
to James I.’s reign. There are more Catholic ballads than 
Protestant, and it is noticeable that these (even when they 
are triumphant) are distinguished by a minimum of broad- 
ness and tolerance which the Protestant ones conspicuously 
lack. It is these Catholic ballads which Professor Rollins 
recommends as especially important; five of them, dating 
from Mary’s reign, are interesting for the unusual light 
in which they present that Queen. ‘‘ No English Sovereign,” 
says Professor Rollins, ‘‘ has ascended to the throne among 
more sincere rejoicings,” and there is certainly no question 
about the sincerity of the ballads themselves—especially 
No. 2, the pretty, punning ‘‘ Marigolde ” poem. 

It is the ballads themselves, rather than the historical 
facts they suggest, that are all important. In them we 
have the spirit behind the dates and genealogical trees. 
They are a cross-section of the history of a religion—part of 
humanity’s reaction to the Universe—and the cross-section 
marks every detail of the growth at that point. For the 
imaginative, who must trace the same growth, now splendid, 
now tragically fantastic, still continuing through other 
realms of thought, it is this kind of reading that helps 
to keep alive a certain tenderness and awe, turning many 
hatreds into one pity, and for impatience substituting a 
calmer spirit of contemplation. 


OwEN BARFIELD. 


HARMONIE DU SILENCE 


F you had come before, you would have had 
I Your space of life three centuries or so 
Back in the stretch of time, for you had lived 
Exquisitely, three hundred years ago. 


In grave and stately fashion you had moved 

And had your dreams, and shaped the mellow days 
Into the cold, clear jewels that you loved, 

In some secluded palace of old Spain. 


And it had stood, your palace, still and dark, 
Heavy and brooding, every window hung 
With gold-embroidered curtains, that the wind 
Set rustling to some very grave refrain. 


And like a golden angel with white wings 
Holding your fair house in her gracious care, 
Silence would hover. Almost one would hear 
The tranquil heart of Silence beating there. 


One would say—But a faery palace, set 

In silence as an isle in silvery sea, 

That weary, storm-tossed voyagers yearn to tread— 
So deep and tender would the silence be. 





And seldom would the great, carved, massive doors 
Open, reluctantly, with pain. The stone 

Of the ancient palace would be hoar with age, 

The courtyard would be broken and grass-grown. 


But one might hear the murmur, dull and low, 
Of women’s voices blanched with many prayers. 
Sometimes the seneschal, stately and slow, 
Would solemnly descend the great stone stairs. 


But all the day and all throughout the sun, 
Scarce sound nor motion would there be at all. 
Only perhaps at twilight, you would walk 

A little in the garden, till nightfall. 


And when you walked at evening, in the glow 
Of a deep southern sunset, I would come 

Into the garden, bending very low 

To kiss your frail and flower-like finger tips. 


And we would pace together, once or twice, 

The sombre avenue of cypresses, 

Speaking but little, but before you passed 
Through the great doorway, I would kiss your lips. 


And I would stand and watch you till the doors 
Clanged heavily together. Through the gloom 
The vast grey body of your house would loom 
Like some immense stone king in deathly sleep. 
J. J. ADAms. 


BACH 


ONE of the other Arts has a god like John 
Sebastian Bach—not literature, not sculpture, 
not painting, not architecture—nor has science. 
The faults of Shakespeare and of Michelangelo 

are lingered over uncomfortably by even their devoutest 
admirers who eannot “ away” with them—not by the 
most tortuous ingenuity. Even their acknowledged 
masterpieces are incomplete or blemished or, if flawless, 
of limited scope. In music, Beethoven, the most 
inspired, is perhaps the most unequal of the great com- 
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rs. The formlessness of his work is so distressing 
that it prevents many people from ever really enjoying 
his symphonies and sonatas. Even such a great work 
as the C Minor Symphony sounds like a*series of mar- 
vellous improvisations, loosely strung together like 
beads on a thread. The fatal “repeats,” proof of the 
lack of any real organic design, are sprinkled almost 
everywhere. Perhaps the nearest approach to a genuine 
organic structure in Beethoven’s orehestral music is in 
the Leonore Overture No. 8, and there the form is 
dictated by an external dramatic programme, wonder- 
fully assimilated, I grant, but still external to the 
music. You could not, as Sir Henry Wood does in the 
Leonore Overture, take a trumpeter out of the orchestra 
and put him behind doors to emphasise the effect, if the 
logic of the overture were musical instead of being what 
it is, dramatie by reference to a literary programme. 
On the intellectual and constructive side Beethoven 
was weak, and like nearly all his successors, had recourse 
to a mould into which to pour his musical ideas, not 
having the power, the patience, the training and the 
temperament requisite to enable him to build them into 
a structure of their own. If you take any of Bach's 
great organ preludes and fugues, you will find that 
there occur in them moments as dramatic as that pause 
and trumpet call in the Leonore Overture—moments 
that thrill your blood, but they will stand much more 
repetition than the Leonore Overture, and the thrill 
will be soberer, graver, more intense with repetition, 
because it is not incidental, it does not depend on the 
emotional value of a chance situation, e.g., sympathy 
with a prisoner in a dungeon hearing the trumpet call 
of his approaching liberator. It may be argued that 
you can be equally stirred by the Leonore Overture if 
you are completely ignorant of its programme, but I 
say that the Overture challenges your intellectual 
curiosity. You have to invent a programme, and if you 
did not find one that would fit it you could not bear to 
listen to'it, it would drive you mad in unsatisfied irrita- 
tion—that is, if you had any intellectual grasp of music. 
The Bach prelude and fugue, on the other hand, raises 
no such questions as to its meaning because it is com- 
plete in itself. It is that rare thing, an artistic whole ; 
it has the unity that exalts and satisfies, that is all- 
embracing yet concrete, finite, yet infinite, which 
scientists are forever seeking and approaching in their 
profoundest and most comprehensive laws. 

If you can imagine the sensation of a Galileo, of a 
Newton, of an Einstein, when they first grasp the com- 
plete idea that they have been groping for, you get some 
faint perception of the sensations of a musician when 
he hears one of Bach’s great preludes and fugues, for 
Bach—and this is not to be said lightly—is more 
satisfying than Galileo, Newton and Einstein, because 
he is nearer the truth than they are, his imagination has 
flown deeper and higher and is more all-embracing. 

It may well be asked what authority I have for such 
a statement. Well, first, even the plain man can 
feel for himself the inadequacy of the scientists’ finest 
generalisations, beautiful as they are, and this feeling 
is supported by the scientists who will admit to sharing 
it themselves. But I know of no musician of acknow- 
ledged standing who could honestly say that there was 
anything lacking, anything imperfect or unsatisfying in 
Bach's greatest works, and there is, assuredly, no other 
composer living or dead of whom they could say the 
same. 

Now, I should like to go on to argue that absolute 
perfection is possible in Art, while it never will be 
possible in Science, unless science—as it very possibly 
may do occasionally—becomes an art and does 
not attempt to represent all reality except as a 
creation of the mind; but this would lead me away 
from my subject, which is Bach. 

Dr. Terry has done English musicians considerable 
service by translating and editing Forkel’s famous 


monograph on Bach, originally published in 1802.* 
It is true that Forkel’s book had been translated and 
published in England in 1820, but it was badly done, 
and the translator added nothing by way of com- 
mentary to a book which needs supplementing very 
considerably. The great merit of Forkel—who as a 
musician and composer is now completely forgotten— 
was that although born in 1749, a little more than a 
year before Bach’s death, and writing in 1802 (fifty- 
two years later), he was the first to proclaim Bach’s 
supreme greatness to the world. Dr. Terry has written 
an introduction which tells us a good deal about Forkel 
that is not to be found elsewhere in English, but he has 
also added a complete chapter on Bach's life in Leipzic 
for twenty-seven years as Cantor of St. Thomas’ School 
(of which Forkel tells us nothing), a large number of 
notes, one hundred and fifty-six pages of appendices 
(giving a chronological catalogue of Bach’s compositions, 
an exhaustive examination of the librettos of the 
cantatas, a full account of the monumental Bach- 
gesellschaft Editions, and a Bibliography), an index, 
and seven illustrations, so that two-thirds of what 
Dr. Terry magnanimously describes as “ Bach by 
Forkel”’ is Bach by Terry. My only complaint is that 
there is not still more Terry. I would not have the 
very ae rivulet of Forkel drained away. Forkel 
is main y critical and explanatory and, on the whole, 
I think, illuminating and sound, but he tells us practic- 
ally nothing personal. He is, as Dr. Terry points out, 
extraordinarily meagre in biographical detail of which 
Dr. Terry might well have added more than he has done. 
Although Dr. Terry seems to think that Forkel apprecia- 
ted Bach mainly as a supreme master of technique, 
he does not attempt to deal critically with Forkel’s 
criticism, which therefore still remains the sole con- 
tribution to that side of the subject. This was wise, 
for a critical estimate of Bach would require a volume 
to itself. But it is impossible to read this book through 
without a feeling of sympathy for what Dr. Terry 
describes as Forkel’s “ narrow depreciation of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven.” 

To Forkel these composers, by comparison with 
Bach, must have seemed like inspired amateurs. In 
his constant reference to Bach's indefatigable applica- 
tion, Forkel surely hits the nail on the head. Astound- 
ing as Bach’s original genius was, it was certainly not 
greater than Mozart’s, than Beethoven's or than 
Wagner’s. An early death and unfavourable conditions 
prevented Mozart from doing himself justice. Beethoven 
was by temperament and mental equipment unable 
to cope with the greatness of his ideas. Wagner alone 
achieved an intellectual mastery of a wealth of material 
comparable to Bach’s, but there was an ignoble strain 
in Wagner, and he never attained the sublimity of 
Beethoven and Bach, or the unsullied purity of Mozart. 
Bach alone was undivided and wet wre Are! in his 
absorption in his work. The demands made upon him 
were more regular, more insistent and more prolonged. 
His very situation and control of singers and players 
would have made any ordinarily gifted man a master 
of technique. For twenty-one years Bach composed 
a new Cantata every month for official use; as Dr. 
Terry well says, “there are few phenomena in the 
record of art more extraordinary than this unflagging 
cataract of inspiration in which masterpiece followed 
masterpiece with the monotonous periodicity of a Sunday 
sermon.” I would say there are none and would add 
this question: How can the composer of to-day, rest- 
lessly rushing from place to place, full of social engage- 
ments, without leisure, without congenial occupation, 
without the control of players to perform his works, 
without repose of mind or spirit, how can he hope to 
produce works of the calibre of J. S. Bach, even if, which 
is improbable, he had the genius? W. J. Turner. 





* Johann Sebastian Bach; His Life, Art and Work. Translated from 
the German of J. N. Forkel, with notes and appendices by Charles 
Sanford Terry. Constable. 21s. net. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AMUEL BUTLER used to say when asked what 
he thought about women, “I think what every 
sensible man thinks”; and when pressed further 

he would add, “‘ Sensible men never tell.”” This was ominous 
and also characteristic; the crusty bachelor was a strong 
strain in him. Mr. Arnold Bennett has written a book 
about women (Our Women. Cassell. 7s. 6d.}—not my women, 
you observe, which is a title that would suit most other 
books written on this subject. For though such books 
often profess to be results of detached observation and to 
be about women in general, they usually contain only notes 
about certain types familiar to the author, There seems an 
irresistible tendency to generalise on this topic. It seems 
difficult to make an observation about two or three women 
without at once turning it into a proposition about all 
women. I own I have done this myself, and said many 
things which seemed to me clever and penetrating at the 
time, but certainly were not scientific. One such aphorism 
I recall because the first half of it would meet, I think, with 
Mr. Bennett’s assent, since he quotes with approval Lady 
Mary Montague’s remark, “‘ I have never in all my various 
travels seen but two sorts of people, and those very like one 
another; I mean, men and women.” My aphorism ran 
thus: “Men and women are really more alike than they 
can believe each other to be ; but they ought not to behave 
to each other as though this were true.” 
. * * 


Mr. Bennett’s book, unlike most books about women, 
is not an essay on love. It is a book about economics. 
The influence of the economic factor on feminine character- 
istics and on the relations between men and women is the 
main theme of his discourse. It is a sensible book, and like 
many books which strike one immediately as sensible and 
straightforward, superficial. It is readable but not at all 
brilliant. 

* * * 

He lets one cat out of the bag—oddly enough, rather 
nervously. The cat in question I should have thought 
had been scampering about people’s minds too long to make 
apologies necessary, but Mr. Bennett is perhaps extra 
reluctant to let it loose because he is a convinced feminist. 
He finds it difficult to say, yet say it he does, that women 
are inferior to men in intellectual power, especially in that 
kind of power which is described as creative. Certainly, 
that fact stares one in the face; and he admits that “ no 
amount of education and liberty of action will sensibly 
alter it.” ‘“ The literature of the world can show at least 
fifty male poets greater than any woman poet ‘s 
(Yes; unless you believe with Samuel Butler that a woman 
wrote the Odyssey.) ‘‘ With the possible exception of Emily 
Bronté, no woman novelist has yet produced a novel to 
equalZthe great novels of men.” (On ‘the whole that 
is true: assent is in this case a little more doubtful.) ‘‘ No 
woman at all has achieved either painting or sculpture 
that is better than second-rate, or music that is better 
than second-rate.” (True; remember the standard is the 
masterpieces of the world.) ‘‘ Nor has any woman come 
anywhere near the top in criticism.” (True.) ‘‘ Can any- 
body name a celebrated woman philosopher; or a woman 
who has made a first-rate scientific discovery ; or a woman 
who has arrived at a first-rate generalisation of any sort ? ” 
(No: I remember the standard again.) I cannot conceive 
amety who considers facts impartially coming to any 
other conclusions. Though it is true that a small per- 
ae. of women are as clever as clever men, on 
the whole intellect is a masculine speciality. Some women 
undoubtedly have genius, but genius in a lesser d 
than Shakespeare, Newton, Michael Angelo, Beethoven, 
Tolstoi. The average intellectual power of women also 
seems a good deal lower. If you transferred the intellect 
of a clever but not remarkably clever man to a woman, 
you would make her at once into a remarkably clever 


woman, and I expect the same is true of general organising 
capacity: a feminine Ford would be one of the world’s 
wonders, 
* * * 
And what then? Well, intellect means in the long run, 
and on the whole, domination. 
+ . 2 


It is indubitable that if women were a nation instead of a 
sex, their country would not be considered to have con- 
tributed much to the world’s art or discoveries. Is this a 
very depressing conclusion for women? I do not see why it 
should “ ; we most of us have got used to the idea that we 
are not going to be Aristotles or Rembrandts, and are 
quite satisfied to be in the running for the sixth or seventh 
places, let alone the second or third which women have 
reached, 

* + * 

There is a passage worth drawing attention to on p. 105: 
“I shall continue to assert,” says Mr. Bennett, “not only 
that even in this very advanced year women as a sex love 
to be dominated, but that for some thousands of years, if 
not for ever, they always will love to be dominated. This 
desire to be pms Are | is in itself a proof of intellectual 
inferiority. It is instinctive and survives, despite a general 
impression in certain quarters that recent progressive events 
have in some mysterious way put an end to it.”” Well, men 
of inferior intellect do not wish to be dominated, and it is 
often very unfortunate that they do not. Therefore this 
desire which Mr. Bennett attributes to women has nothing 
to do with intellectual inferiority. He says it is “ instinc- 
tive,” but he leaves it at that. This is an example of his 
superficial treatment of his subject. 

* * * 


At the end of the book he gives anexample of “ the sex- 
discord,” that is to say the sort of way men and women 
misunderstand each other. The quarrel in this instance is 
over a gardener and some chrysanthemums. Jack and Jill 
fall out over this little matter, and as long as the quarrel 
lasts they think very badly of each other’s character. Mr. 
Bennett gets inside the head of each with great skill; but 
there is something queer about his version of matrimonial 

uarrels. J think that what is wrong with it (I felt the same 
t ing in Those Twain) is that his couples do not strike one as 
people who are really intimate. It may be true that most 
married people are not intimate. Intimacy is a gift, and 
implies a power of being expressive and, above all, caring 
for intimacy. Anyhow, the lack of it between Jack and 
Jill make them uninteresting, and his little sketch does not 
get down deep. 

* * * 

About twelve years ago a book called Sex and Character, 
by Otto Weininger, was published, which created some stir. 
(Translation published by Heinemann.) It was written by 
a young Jew who committed suicide, and it is said that it 
had such a depressing effect on feminine readers that at 
least two of them followed his example. It was an honest, 
wild book, full of ingenious, highly questionable reasoning, 
insight and unfairness. It began with a general characteri- 
sation of Woman, “ W,” which was then divided into two 
main types, the Courtesan and the Mother, differentiated by 
their preoccupation with lovers or with children. It ended 
with Senses upon abnormal types of women and a defini- 
tion of hysteria as ‘‘ the organic mendacity of women.” In 
every human being there were mixed the two elements, 
““M.” (Man) and “ W.” (Woman), just as these character- 
istics appear physiologically in each sex. To “ M.” Wein- 
inger attributed all the admirable moral and intellectual 
qualities and to “ W.” all the bad ones. Women therefore 
came out badly, for there was by hypothesis more “ W.” 
in them than in the great majority of men. 

* . * 


Another book on women has just appeared, The Good 
Englishwoman, by Mr. Orlo Williams (Grant Richards, 
7s. 6d.). This is a collection of light, neatly-written essays, 
of a friendly and soothing charaeter. The author confines 
himself to the Englishwoman, and his book is more a study 
of manners and social habits than of sex. His address 
contains a good deal of flattery, but it is really more conde- 
scending. Mr. Bennett is not condescending. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ON NOVELS 
Chapman and Hall. 


NOTES 


They Went. By Norman Dovc tas, 
7s. 6d, net. 

The Tragic Bride. By F. Brerr Youne. 
9s, net. 

There is not, of course, the slightest use in the world going 
to Mr. Norman Douglas’ works in the spirit of the spectacled 
little boy who was heard to ask, during a performance of 
The Bing Boys, to which he had been taken by some 
misapprehension of his elders: “‘ Mamma, do you think 
this Mr. Robey is a good man?” One cannot for one 
moment call Mr. Norman Douglas a good man. But on 
the other hand he is not wicked. It is only that he is 
unbaptised. Quite frequently his sense of fun suggests 
that holy water had not been applied at the right moment 
of infancy, and that nobody ever made the undertakings 
customary under this dispensation about the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. He is a sincere and unaffected Pagan, not 
of the quite idyllic age, for then he would not have been a 
humorist, since Paganism, when it had it all its own way, 
was surely a formal religion which made groves into temples. 
Rather does he belong to the period when Paganism had 
acquired the spice that comes of being in the opposition, 
and had set itself to making groves into the reverse of 
churches. There is, indeed, a trace of Christian discipline 
in his non-Christian exercises. Even as the faithful hold 
Mass every morning to sweeten their day, so he, one 
imagines, will rehearse his lewd and cheerful interpretation 
of life every morning to salt his day, and one can imagine 
that even as they feel a childlike confidence in their patron 
saints, so he might commend himself to his patron satyr. 

It is an engaging talent ; and in They Went, far more than 
in South Wind, more even than in Old Calabria, it finds an 
exquisitely appropriate expression. It is, first of all, an 
excellent story which mounts well to its climax, which 
makes the reader listen acutely for the hungry lapping of 
the ocean, the cracking of the seawall, that was the end of 
the pleasure city that the king had built on the estuary, 
and the princess lifted to the skies with the towers of her 
luxurious imagination. It has the atmosphere peculiar 
to Mr. Douglas’s unique talent. The Early Christian stories of 
Anatole France are its obvious analogue, but the astral body of 
M. France that visited the Pagan world wrote in the rose 
garden of a marble villa at Alexandria in a state of delicacy 
and sophistication, sceptical of the religion that was dying 
as of the religion that had newly been born ; while it is among 
the ilexes and the olives and in a state of simple faith that 
Mr. Douglas awaits the second coming of Silenus. He 
can relate the story of the sacrifice of the first Christian 
missionary on the Druid Stone without M. France’s air of 
hinting that this was a thing that would not have been 
allowed to happen in Paris; he can understand the feelings 
of all parties concerned and can, so to speak, accept the act in 
the spirit in which it was given as well as that in which it was 
taken. He can use more than irony in describing the end 
of the other missionary, who so loved righteousness but was 
drawn by the love of other things than that to seek by night 
the princess’s tower, from which (like many other likely 
young men) he did not return. It is to be admitted that Mr. 
Douglas has not the incomparable limpidity of the greater man, 
but at least he possesses a robust and salty imagination 
of hisown. He has, moreover, an extreme power of evoking 
visual beauty. The city lies under the eye like a plan, “a 
lukewarmish, afternoonish sort of place—a rainbowish 
place,” built by the king behind an embankment where 
before nothing but sedge and tamarisk had grown on the 
tidal ooze; laid out formidably by a Roman engineer ; 
painted, gilded, edged and tipped with strange minerals, 
and populated with embroiderers and artificers and 
perfumers by the curious princess; menaced always by 
the sea that sent salt air to raddle the princess’s painted 
walls and showers to incommode the soft, luxurious citizens. 
Nor are there any half-hatched characters running about 


Martin Secker. 


this thickly-peopled book. All its inhabitants are clearly 
born from their creator’s imagination. There is the nice 
chuckleheaded old king, who got too “military” (the 
court word for the result of drinking) in his evenings, but 
who talked in his sleep with such vigour; the sentimental 
old queen, who used to steal out with her needlework to 
sit on the embankment at the spot where, some little time 
before the princess’s birth, the handsome stranger had 
condoled with her for her childlessness ; and their subjects, 
all alive down to the naked blue-painted little pest of a 
page who ran the princess’s errands (queer ones, but all in 
the interests of her craze for the city’s perfection), and the 
dwarfs who wrought her metal work and grew to shadows 
under the urgency of that same craze, which was perhaps 
not quite holy. And there is the delightful Manthis : head 
of the seminary for young girls on the Sacred Rock. You 
may remember that passage in Ransanias, which describes 
how those in charge of a lonely temple of Artemis found, 
after several regrettable incidents, that it was really too 
much trouble to have a virgin priestess, and decided to try 
if Artemis would not be as pleased with a priestess who 
“had had enough of the company of men.” Manthis, 
though she is here presented as an Arch Druidess, probably 
filled the post with distinction. 

But as well as being a good story, They Went is a good 
myth. Life is as much like this city as it is like anything : 
the passive subject of the exertions of the princess’s 
creative mind. Regrettable that this passion for making 
beauty should for some reason not be associated with 
innocence ; that it should involve conflict with the passion 
for making goodness that lit the soul of Kenwyn the Chris- 
tian missionary; that it should bring on the princess the 
companionship of that mysterious and not reassuring 
stranger, Theophilus (a supreme artist—but “he limped 
slightly, having once been wounded in the toe, he explained, 
during a little encounter with a dragon,” and when the 
flood came he took the princess and her little blue pest 
away to a mysterious country concerning which he would 
say nothing but that there were no rainbows there). And 
yet this struggle between the artist and the moralist is 
illusory. It comes to no decision, it merely embellishes 
the pattern of life by adding to the intricacy of events, 
and the course of history is settled by things quite other. 
The city was washed away not by any machination of the 
devil or the missionary, but because the barbarian king, 
jealous of this rival kingdom and debarred from any con- 
structive belligerent policy by the effects of a crack on the 
skull, sent spies overseas to tamper with the embankment. 
It is stupidity that always finishes the argument begun 
between the artist and the saint, the cracked skull of 
humanity that is the decisive factor in the affairs of men. 

In this spate of books and the general state of knowingness 
about the making of books, a beautiful and unique work of 
art like They Went fails to make the dramatic sensation 
that it ought to because of the large number of books that 
are got up to look as if they were beautiful and unique and 
works of art. Extremely decorous print and binding, and 
a diligent and gifted attention to the superficies of the 
literary art make Mr. Francis Brett Young’s The Tragic 
Bride look as good a book as They Went. One naturally 
begins to read a book with confidence if one has opened it 
at the last page and read anything so cleanly put, so rich 
in reference to romance, as this : 

I do nct know what has possessed me since I began to write 
this story. I have grown tired of this river, where the trout are 
always shy, and more tired than ever uf Colonel Hoylake’s fishing 
stories and his obituary reflections. The place is haunted for me 
by the tragic image of Gabrielle Hewish. It is strange that 1 should 
be affected by the loss of a woman whom I have never seen or known. 
But I feel that I cannot stay here any longer. Wherever I go in 
this valley I am troubled by a feeling of desolation: a curious 
feeling, as though some bright thing had fallen—a king-fisher, 4 
dragon-fly. 

But the whole book, although every line gives pleasure 
because it is written in that prose which is the poet’s reward, 
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adds nothing to our real knowledge of Gabrielle Hewish 
which is not implied in that last paragraph; and as she is 
the subject of the novel that is to say that it is a failure. 
The book is a strange description of intangible people painted 
in bright colours, who are moved by invisible motives across 
the brightest landscapes. Why did Gabrielle Hewish fall 
in love with the youth who tortured rabbits among the 
bracken? It cannot have been merely the attraction of 
his boyhood that matched her girlhood, for she had had 
that sort of love with Radway, who was dead. Nor, even 
though her influence immediately made him normal and 
kind, could love with anyone who had so recently been so 
sinister be quite such a bland betrothal, quite so devoid of 
misgivings, as Mr. Brett Young makes it. And what 
emotional flavour is the book supposed to have? The 
narrator tells us that when he had heard only Mrs. Payne’s 
version of the affair he had thought she was the heroine of 
the story. But why? To prevent your schoolboy son, 
who is a moral imbecile, from becoming the lover of his 
head master’s wife, is a course of action so natural, though 
owing to the kind of wives to which headmasters are 
addicted, not often called for, that a woman cannot 
be specially congratulated for following it; nor can we 
regard, as Mr. Brett Young apparently seems to think 
we ought to towards the end, the head master’s wife 
as the victim of maternal jealousy. These questions 
ought all to be answered by exhibitions of the characters 
and their motives, but the book contains nothing of 
that sort. The trouble springs from the fact that, while 
Mr. Brett Young’s writing of poetry has given him a 
pride and delight in description, he has lost, perhaps 
only for the time being, his reverence for the reality he 
describes. He neglects verisimilitude, which is always a 
bad sign. He is capable of depicting a Protestant land- 
owner in Galway as living in open sin with a Catholic 
peasant girl, apparently with the —s of all her rela- 
tives and the countryside, somewhere round about the 
‘seventies. The most casual enquiries into the social history 
of that place and period might have assured him that this is 
an impossible situation, but he preferred to describe the pic- 
turesque situations that would have arisen if it had occurred. 
It is even so with the descriptions of his characters. He 
lets his pen run, careless of the rule that to describe where 
you have not observed is to run your head against the stone 
wall of truth. But it is probably a phase that will pass. 
, Resecca West. 


MARK TWAIN 


The Letters of Mark Twain. Chatto and Windus. 18s, net. 

“T’m from Missouri, you’ve got to show me”—the saw 
might have been invented to describe Mark Twain. It 
contains all the pathos, as well as the humour of him; for 
in these letters we see, time and again, how this wise, mock- 
ing, infinitely kind, sceptical man of genius was content 
with just being ‘“‘ shown.” He came from his wild West, 
covering his self-consciousness and modesty with the air 
of preternatural cunning—you must show him; but all 
the defences went down quickly. He was convinced so 
soon that these other ways were better ways, that he was, 
as he put it, a “ rough, coarse, unpromising ” creature until 
the politer East had finished with him. When he was con- 
fronted by gentility, by the Brahmins of Boston, by the 
standards of the parlour, by the strange life led by ladies 
of refinement, he was scared into submission, he was shown 
in, and sat, uneasily handling his genius, on the edge of a 
slight, breakable, drawing-room chair. 

How far the process of domesticating spoiled Mark Twain, 
how far it lost the world another Rabelais, it is useless 
wondering. It is as useless blaming anyone—for all of 
them, from his devoted wife to his great friend Howells, 
wanted to help. And Mark Twain could have been helped. 
He needed education ; he needed “ showing ”—but he was 
shown the wrong things. Mrs. Clemens and Howells set 
themselves to curb his exuberance, his extravagance, the 
rich riot of excess which were the very essence of the man’s 





THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


REMARKABLE New Meruop 
OF LEARNING FRENCH 


T has sometimes been said that the British people do not 
possess the “gift of tongues.”” Indeed, Disraeli, whose 
“Life” is now being widely read and discussed, once said 

that we were “ noble barbarians, speaking no language but 
our own.” This is not the view of the well-known Pelman 
Institute, which has just opened a special department for 
teaching Foreign Languages through the post by an entirely 
new and most interesting method. 

The view of the Institute can be given in the following 
words : 

“The British people live on an island. They have there- 
fore fewer opportunities than their Continental neighbours 
of coming into contact with foreigners. But apart from this 
fact they can learn languages just as easily as any other 
race. 

“ Anyone can learn foreign languages if taught on right 
lines. Given the right method, a foreign language can be 
acquired with surprising ease. But the right method is 
essential. Many people have failed to learn—say—French, 
after years of school tuition because they have been taught 
by wrong methods. Consequently their efforts have ended 
either in total failure or in very imperfect success.”’ 


A Striking Achievement 


The New Pelman method of learning languages by cor- 
respondence is one of the most remarkable educational 
achievements of the century, and, in the opinion of those who 
have examined and tested it, it is bound to affect profoundly 
the normal methods of teaching languages in this and other 
countries. 

The French Course, which is now ready, is fully described 
in a little book entitled “‘ How to learn French,” a copy of 
which will be sent gratis and post free to any reader of the 
New SraTesMAN who writes for it to the address printed 
below. 

Based on an entirely new principle, the Pelman method 
is simplicity itself, and one of the most striking features of 
the Course is that it is written entirely in French. ‘There is 
not an English word in it. And yet, even if you do not 
know French at all—even if you do not know the meaning 
of a single French word-—-you can study it with ease, and 
read the lessons without a mistake, and without “looking 
up” any words in a French-English Dictionary. This sounds 
almost incredible, yet it is perfectly true, as you will see 
for yourself when you take the first lesson. 


No Vocabularies 


Another important fact about this new French Course is 
that it enables you to read, write and speak French without 
bothering your head with complex grammatical rules, or 
burdening your memory with the task of learning by heart 
long vocabularies of French words. And yet, when you 
have completed the Course, you will be able to read French 
books and newspapers, and to write and speak French 
accurately, grammatically and fluently, and without that 
hesitation which comes when French is acquired, as it usually, 
but wrongly, is, through the medium of English. 

The process of learning French by the Pelman method 
is an extremely fascinating one. The difficulty of teaching 
Pronunciation by correspondence has been overcome by an 
ingenious device, and so simple and effective is the whole 
method that it enables you to acquire a thorough, practical 
mastery of the French Tongue in about one-third the time 
usually required. Write to-day for a free copy of ‘‘ How to 
Learn French ” to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages 
Department), 57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 
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genius; while if they had only given him positive advice, 
he might have been greater than he was. No one but a 
prig would deny that Mark Twain can be funny, when he 
is merely ignorant or crude, as in the episode of the blown- 
out lamp; but how much funnier he is when his humour 
springs from knowledge and that perverse sympathy, as 
when he weeps at the tomb of Adam! 

There is a startling instance of how a man of talent—for 
Howells has great talent—can blunder in the account of the 
revision of T’om Sawyer. It is a small detail, but very signifi- 
cant. Mark Twain, after he has had the manuscript back 
from Howells, scored plentifully, writes again to ask whether 
Howells had noticed that Huck Finn says in one passage 
that his womenfolk “ comb him all to hell.” Should that 
be left in a book for boys? It is the man from Missouri, 
used to the accusation that he is a foul-mouthed ruffian, 
shyly ready to adhere to the conventions of the drawing- 
room. Howells writes back: ‘“ I’d have that swearing out 
in an instant. I suppose I didn’t notice it because the 
locution was so familiar to my Western sense and so exactly 
the thing Huck would say.” Can you, as the phrase is, 
beat it? The sentence is to be altered precisely because it 
is right and natural, so right and natural that Mrs. Clemens 
and her mother, when Mark read it to them, never noticed 
it either. It is a real minor tragedy to watch this great 
man being taken in hand by people whose standards were 
no better than his, but who had more rigid, tighter conven- 
tions. They meant well, but they took the genius from 
Missouri, and “ combed him all to hell.” The result is 
that American opinion, if Mr. Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain’s 
biographer and the editor of this volume, is at all repre- 
sentative, is so ludicrously false about the great humorist 
as to regard his novel on Joan of Arc as that one of his works 
which “will perhaps survive the longest.” It is certainly 
his politest book, and will never, as Whistler said, turn any 
goldfish blue; but it is hard on the world’s greatest, most 
glorious liar when his friends rate highest a book which is 
sober history. 

How great a man was Mark Twain, many are still unaware. 
Unfortunately Mr. Paine’s biography was written from 
the Boston angle: fortunately the letters here printed can 
give anyone the opportunity of making an independent 
portrait of this lovable, imaginative and at times really 
tremendous personality. What strikes one most about 
Mark Twain, as revealed in his letters, is his modesty, the 
quiet reserve of strength. As a man, he supported his 
mother, a harmless but unprofitable brother, Orion Clemens, 
with his family, and his own family, and still had cash and 
patience to give to private companies and friends. Some- 
times he let himself go at Orion, who got a new job every 
six weeks and a new religion every six years; but he never 
stopped helping him, and he never stopped trying to make 
Orion think he was earning the money which was given him. 
Mark Twain was a great advocate of revision in the copy- 
right law, and he suffered much from the iniquities of the 
old law. Also people would dramatise his books. He 
writes thus—though the letter was never sent—to one who 
dramatised Tom Sawyer—and was wicked enough to 
announce the play as “by Mark Twain” : 

Now, as I understand it you are going to re-create Tom 
Sawyer dramatically, and then do me the compliment to put me on 
the bills as father of this shady offspring. Sir, do you know that 
this kind of a compliment has destroyed people before now ? Listen. 
Twenty-four years ago I was strangely handsome. The remains of 
it are still visible through the rifts of time. I was so handsome that 
human activities-ceased as if spellbound when I came in view, and 
even inanimate things stopped to look—like locomotives, and district 
messenger boys, and so on. In San Francisco, in the rainy season, 
I was often mistaken for fair weather. Upon one occasion 1 was 
travelling in the Sonna region, and stopped for an hour’s nooning, 
to rest my horse and myself. All the town came out to look. The 
tribes of Indians gathered to look. A Piute squaw named her baby 
for me—a voluntary compliment which pleased me greatly. Other 
attentions were paid me. Last of all arrived the president and 
faculty of Sonna University and offered me the post of Professor 
of Moral Culture and the Dogmatic Humanities, which I accepted 
gratefully, and entered at once upon my duties. But my name had 


pleased the Indians, and in the deadly kindness of their hearts they 
went on naming their babies after me. I tried to stop it, but the 
Indians could not understand why I should object to so manifest a 
compliment. The thing grew and grew and spread and spread 
and became increasingly embarrassing. The University stood it for 
a couple of years, but then for the sake of the college they felt obliged 
to call a halt, although I had the sympathy of the whole faculty 
The president himself said to me, ‘I am as sorry as I can be for 
you. . . . The circumstance has brought your name into most 
wide and unfortunate renown. It causes much comment—I believe 
that that is not an over-statement. The trustees of the 
college have been growing more and more uneasy all these last 
months—steadily along with the implacable increase in your census ; 
- +. the coarsely sarcastic editorial in yesterday's Alia, headed 
‘Give the Moral Acrobat a Rest,’ has brought things to a crisis, 
and I am charged with the unpleasant duty of receiving your resig- 
nation.”” I know you only mean me a kindness, but it is a most 
deadly mistake. Please do not name your Injun for me. 


His anxiety for righteousness displayed itself in other and 
bigger things. Though born in the Far West he was a strong 
abolitionist, and had no illusions as to the inferiority of the 
negro. He is as stern as possible about lynching, and is 
cynically contemptuous of an executive which allows itself 
to be driven by clamour into injudicious action. Latterly 
he was despairing altogether of party politics, and writes 
with a weary indignation to his old friend Twichell, ‘‘ Get 
out of that sewer—party politics’; and insists that there 
is no honesty in American or European affairs, barely any 
zeal for progress, only a mad money-lust which has made 
the nations “ hard, sordid, ungentle, dishonest, oppressive.” 
There are things in which Mark Twain resembles Swift. 
He combined, as did Swift, a monstrous scepticism about 
mankind in the mass with a tender, generous love for indi- 
viduals—not excluding individuals of the class he loathed. 
He is violently anti-monarchical, favours assassination in 
Russia; yet he has nothing but pleasant words for the royalties 
he meets. In one instance we are bound to lament this 
soft-heartedness. After the writing of The Innocents Abroad 
he came to England, with the object of writing a similar 
book on England and the English. It was in 1872. At that 
time in America, though a popular lecturer and a “ best- 
seller,” he was ignored by the serious critics. In London 
he was received with ovations. He was greeted as a master 
by Browning and Turgenev, Millais and Kingsley. The 
result was a great loss to the literature of humour. He never 
wrote his book. He decided that he “ could not poke fun 
at a country or a people that had welcomed him with 
open arms.” 

Nothing adequate has yet been written about Mark 
Twain’s love-story and marriage. Through many letters to 
and about his wife there plays a rare vein of tenderness 
which will give the reader some idea of a romance only 
comparable to that of the Brownings. Olivia Langdon 
one pictures as a determined young woman. Her family 
made difficulties about the wedding; and one gathers that 
for years Mark Twain regarded himself as not quite good 
enough for them. Mrs. Clemens herself was passionately 
loyal to him. Coming from a set where security and con- 
vention were gods, she accepted the adventurous spirit of 
her husband with a rare understanding. It is not so easy 
to believe in her as a literary critic; but her deliberate 
habit of understatement fanned her husband’s exotic gift 
for exaggeration. He was fond of portraying her as a 
kind of domestic cyclone; and enjoyed her humour with 
a zest which must have made it doubly dear to them. She 
was never a strong woman, but had that flaming sense of 
duty which, in women of her time and class, served instead 
of a good constitution. She died six years before Mark 


Twain; he writes to a friend in New York: 

One hour and ten minutes before Mrs. Clemens died I was saying 
to her, “‘ To-day, after five months’ search, I’ve found the villa that 
will content you ; to-morrow you will examine the plans and give 
it your consent and I will buy it.” Her eyes danced with pleasure, 
for she longed for a home of her own. And then, on that morrow, 
she lay white and cold and unresponsive to my reverent caresses— 
a new thing to me and a new thing to her; that had not happened 
before in five-and-thirty years. 

The completeness and intensity of his intimacy with his 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE DIARY OF OPAL WHITELEY. Just published, 
With an ay by VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K.G. 320 
pages. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A book full of beauty and equally full of meaning inating 
picture of the child mind, and is brimful of suggestion to the phiceopien — 
Observer. 
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VISIONS AND BELIEFS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


eady now. 
Collected and arranged by LADY yo ge hg" two Essays and 
Notes by vw B. YEATS. 2 vols. Cloth. . 6d. 

“ We have learned to be afraid of i dream bg but = Irish can dwell 
at ease in the borderland. . hese tales not only survive, but grow : 
and Lady Gregory has collected rm. vy and makes them live for us, if only 
we can a yy throw ourselves into the state of those who make them. 

This book must be of great value.”—Times. 
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THE BAIRNSFATHER CASE. Ready Oct. 5. 


By Captain BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER and W. A. MUTCH. With 
about 60 original illustrations by Captain BAIRNSFATHER. 300 pages. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bruce Bairnsfather takes the reader behind the scenes and unfolds with 
whimsical and inimitable humour a most intimate life picture of the making 
of an artist through years of struggle and determination pitted against seemingly 
insuperable odds. 
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OLD SEED ON NEW GROUND. Ready now. 
By Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY. With 12 cartoons by Low. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Canon Adderley’s very modern and original version of the Parables may 
shock the unco’ guid, but it is full of the sou stuff of Christianity. It recognises 
that the Almighty has a sense of humour.”—Daily Express. 
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MOTHER GOOSE. Ready now. 


Profusely illustrated in colour and in black and white by E. BOYD SMITH. 
oe A ae ae and verified by LAWRENCE ELMENDORF, M.A., 
h.D. 21s. ne 





An attempt to Bs om ~% a complete and satisfactory edition of the great 
Nursery Classic. is crowded with enchanting pictures, and the text 
as — as My At and scholarship can make it. A perfect present 
for a child. 


SEVEN O'CLOCK STORIES. Ready shortly- 


By ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON, author of “The Little Chap,” 
etc. Profusely illustrated by E. BOYD SMITH. Probable price, 10s. 6d. 
net. 
The », beauty of expression, and simplicity of style which distinguish 
Mr. Anderson's books for older folk, is vitalised in this collection of bed-time 
stories for children. A beautiful gift book. 
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THE WANDERING JEW. Ready this week, 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. The Book of the Play now appearing at 
the New Theatre. 
In two editions. Cloth and Paper, 5s. and 3s. 6d. net respectively. 











WHEN THE BLOOD BURNS. Ready now. 
By E. W. SAVI, Author of “ Banked Fires,” etc. Cloth. 384 pages. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Savi's new novel is a faithful story of India. Basil King, the well-known 
novelist, writes of her work: “ I know of no other stories which transport one so 
easily into the interior of Hindustan and make it seem so natural, and so much 
a matter of course to be there.” 
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WILDERNESS. Ready now. 


A journal of quiet adventure in Alaska. By ROCKWELL KENT. Pro- 
ay Seas from drawings by the Author. Art canvas. 217 pages. 





‘on the most remarkable book to come out of America since ‘ Leaves 
- » He lived the life of a pioneer, but with a poet's —_ 
Sea ~ love for the stark, natural beauties of his island. His com 
and line are alike astonishingly evocative of an emotion which, while Tcantely finitely 
earth-born, has no ending outside the stars and the cold white spaces of his 
beloved Alaska.”—New Statesman. 
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RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. Just published. 


A Book for those who are creating the future. By 1 CARMICHAEL 
STOPES, D.8c., Ph.D. 246 pages. Cloth. 6s. 


Luminous with that sense of dignity which Dr. stores brings to matters 
which were shameful secrets to our forefathers.”—Daily E. 
“A vast amount of knowledge and of human sympathy have gone to the 
making of this book, and endow it with an instant and irresistible + -. ‘4 
—Gla: 





THE CONTROL OF PARENTHOOD. Just published. 


By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., Prof. LEONARD HILL, 
M.B., F.R.S., the Rev. DEAN INGE, CV. 0., D.D., Mr. HAROLD COX, 
a MARY SCHARLIEB, C.B.E., M.D... MS. s1R RIDER HAGGARD, 

K.B.E., Rev. PRINCIPAL GARVIE, M.A.. .. Rev. F. B. MEY YER, 
B.A., D.D., and Dr. MARIE STOPES, D.Be., > 5° FBS. With an 
Introduction by the BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. Edited by the Rev. 
JAMES MARCHANT, C.B.E., LL.D., F.L.8.Ed., ~y « ~ Nghe 
Birth-Rate Commission, etc, Cloth, 303 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


The subject is of immense importance, and it is well that it should b> 
treated from many sides with this insight and restraint.”—Yorkshire Post, 
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At all Booksellers. 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 








BASIL BLACKWELL, 


LONDON OXFORD. 


THE PERCY. REPRINTS. 


1. THE VNFORTVNATE TRAVELLER. 
By THOMAS NASHE. 1594. 5s. Net. 


2. GAMMER GURTON’S NEDLE. 
By “ Mr. S. Mr. OF ART.”"| [Probably William Stevenson ] 
1575. 4s. 6d. Net. 


qj ‘‘ These admirably-printed carefully-edited and_reasonably- 
annotated texts . . we wish the series all success.'’—The Observer. 


@ 
PHILIP MASSINGER. 


By A. H. CRUICKSHANK, M.A. With Portrait and 
facsimiles. 15s. Net. 


4 “‘ Mr. Cruickshank’s volume is a contribution to knowledge 
and taste which claims a substantial welcome. No student 
of our old drama can afford to neglect it.""—Mr. Edmund Gosse 
in The Sunday Times. 


BURFORD Past anv Present. 


By M. STURGE GRETTON. 6s. Net. 


| “ Quite perfect . Mrs. Sturge Gretton tells us the story of 
Burford with distinction and eloquence, and, havi ing written 
it, lays an obligation upon all lovers of E ngland.’ '—The Nation. 


GRAIN AND CHAFF rrom an ENG 


LIsH MANOR. 
By A. H. SAVORY. 21s. Net. 


q “‘ It is long since we have read a book of such varied interest 
with so much pleasure.’’—The New Age. 


DAVID. URQUHART. 


By GERTRUDE ROBINSON. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. 25s. Net. 


q ‘‘ The close student of foreign affairs can hardly afford to 
neglect his writings or his opinions . . . his memory deset ved to 
be revived and this sympathetically written volume is a worthy 
tribute to it.”.—The Westminster Gazette. 


@ 
NOW READY. 


THE WORKS OF 


AMY LOWELL. 


Vol. I. CAN GRANDE’S CASTLE. 
6s. Net. 
Va 


A HOUSE OF WORDS. 
By CLIFFORD BAX. 5s. Net. 


POEMS FOR MEN. 
By JOHN AUSTIN. 55. Net. 


THE GARDEN OF BRIGHT 


WATERS. One hundred Asiatic Love Poems. 


By E. POWYS MATHERS. 6s. Net. 
(Author of “ Coloured Stars”’ and “ Black Marigolds”’) 











BASIL BLACKWELL, 
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wife gave Mark Twain a deeper insight into human nature 
than Swift ever had ; for about Swift’s most inspired utter- 
ances there hovers the doubtful brilliance of the morbid, 
the violence of one who is not quite sane. Mark Twain’s 
essential sanity was tried by more than the ordinary troubles. 
A devoted father, he outlived all his children but one 
daughter ; and his whole life was burdened with the affairs 
of his family, of his business friends, with personal and 
domestic worries. There are moments when one detects 
strain. The ineffable Orion has been more than utterly 
tiresome, and his brother writes him a vehement letter 
damning and cursing; then he ends: 

Don’t imagine that I have lost my temper, because I swear. I 
swear all day, but I do not lose my temper. And don’t imagine 
that I am on my way to the poor-house, for I am not; or that 
I am uneasy, for I am not; or that I am uncomfortable or unhappy 
—for I never am. I don’t know what it is to be unhappy or uneasy ; 
and I am not going to try to learn how, at this late date. 

No doubt the protests satisfied Orion, if indeed that placid 
buffle-head ever bothered at all about the trouble he gave 
his brother; but there is discernible in them the accent of 
one who is trying to convince himself. Such a note is, 
however, very rare. The man who can swear freely rarely 
grumbles ; and when he sees old age coming, Mark Twain 
only says: ‘‘I am approaching the threshold of age; in 
1977 I shall be 142. This is no time to be flitting about 
the earth.” He can be merry about anything, except 
injustice. His rage about humbug and sham was, in his 
youth, occasionally misdirected. There are things in the 
earlier books—such as the ghastly travesty of the story 
of Abelard and Heloise—which we would forgive no one 
but Mark Twain. But he never blundered that way, 
except through ignorance. If he was “shown” that a 
thing was good, or defensible or intelligible, no humorist 
we can remember was less likely to suppress the truth in 
order to make his joke. He was a vile critic of literature ; 
but that is a fault he shares with millions of other people 
who do not give us literature of a depth and originality not 
surpassed by the authors he maligned. It does not matter 
to us that Mark Twain thought Scott was a poser with 
no sense of humour; what matters is that he wrote books 
which Scott would have loved to read. His own claim that 
he did not write for the cultured, but for the masses, is a 
pathetic illustration of how literature was misconceived 
by the good Bostonians who schooled him. It is lamentable 
and funny to find a genius of Mark Twain’s size imagining 
any artist works for the cultured, that any art aimed at 
the cognoscenti can have an abiding value. Perhaps, after 
all, Boston did him and the world service by this mistake. 
Mark Twain is convinced that “ high art” is done by the 
cultured for the cultured ; and he knows instinctively that 
he can never achieve success there. So he let culture go, and 
was content to give us The Innocents Abroad, Roughing It, 
A Tramp Abroad, Life on the Mississippi, and Huckleberry 
Finn. 


THE FREEING OF EGYPT 


The Egyptian Problem. By Sir VALENTINE CutROL, Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is now very nearly half a century since we drifted 
into that singular and difficult experiment known as the 
Occupation of Egypt. To-day, just as we had succeeded 
in dissipating the jealousies and scruples of rival Powers 
and for the first time regularising our position, we are, 
paradoxically enough, on the point of abandoning the old 
experiment for a new and even more momentous one. 
For the “ Egyptian problem” may admit of several solu- 
tions; but the one that it emphatically does not admit of 
is the continuance of the old régime with a sprinkling of 
reforms. To those who want a short and clear account of 
how the problem has acquired its present form and urgency, 
we warmly commend this book of Sir Valentine Chirol’s. 
It is not only written with great knowledge, but it has the 
rare merit of being remarkably free from prejudice, and it 





carries a conviction that no defence of the British Govern- 
ment by the British Government, and no presentation of 
the Egyptian case by an Egyptian nationalist, would carry. 

Sir Valentine’s story begins, as it should, with Mehemet 
Ali, and passes in review the disastrous reign of Ismail, 
the first period of the Occupation under Cromer, when the 
foundations of Egypt's prosperity were firmly laid, the 
second period under Gorst and Kitchener, when deteriora- 
tion set in, the War and the calamitous events of 1919. 
It is a concise and able survey, which reveals the weak- 
nesses and the strength both of the British administration 
and of the Nationalist movement. In his account of the 
last six years Sir Valentine makes a damning exposure of 
the blunders of the British Government and of the English 
authorities, civil and military, in Egypt. The two prime 
follies, the imposition of the Protectorate and the recruit- 
ment of the Egyptian Labour Corps, are very carefully 
explained. We are shown how the volume of discontent 
was swelled by the rise of prices and the orgy of profiteering, 
by a heavy-handed censorship, by the wanton snubbing 
not only of the “ patriots,” but of “ loyalist ” Ministers. 
And, if Sir Valentine Chirol had been in the Army in Egypt 
during the war, he might have added a gloomy page or two 
on the effects of that peculiarly unfortunate contact of 
black and white. 

But, with the bold proposals of the Milner Commission, 
a new chapter has been opened, and the main present 
interest of Sir Valentine Chirol’s book will be his judgments 
of the Egyptian people. He makes some very severe 
strictures on the Party of Independence and their conduct 
of the recent agitation, many, if not all of which, are no 
doubt deserved. But no one but a fool will judge a nation 
for all time by the mistakes of angry leaders at a moment 
of stress, and the real question is of the character and funda- 
mental capacities of the people as a whole. It has long been 
customary to deny the fitness of Egypt for independence, 
and it must be admitted that any European, who knows the 
country, can find much to support that view. There is a 
general indolence and superficiality in the Egyptian charac- 
ter which is the despair of the energetic and more thorough- 
going Western mind. There are, as Sir Valentine Chirol 
notes, grave dangers of a set-back in an Egypt deprived of 
the support and stimulus of European guidance. Of a 
population of thirteen millions over 90 per cent. are illiterate. 
The tiny minority which forms the educated classes appears 
to be lacking in any real sense of social duty. Corruption 
and nepotism are rife. It is not surprising that honest and 
sympathetic Englishmen, who have seen the fellaheen 
lifted out of the slough of despond by Lord Cromer’s great 
reforms, should fear lest, if left to native masters, they may 
presently become once more the prey of tyranny and extor- 
tion. It is a serious thing, too, as Sir Valentine insists, 
that practically all the great commerce and industry and 
finance in Egypt is in the hands of foreigners. ‘‘ No other 
country,” as he says, “ presents as Egypt does the strange 
spectacle of large foreign communities dwelling in its 
midst, and to a great extent outside and above its own laws, 
who discharge, because the Egyptians have never learnt 
to discharge them, many and not the least important of 
the functions on which economic life depends.” Neverthe- 
less, there are answers to be made on all these points. We 
certainly are not entitled to say too much about illiteracy 
in Egypt ; for its extent is simply the measure of our shame- 
ful failure in education. Nor, the Nationalists may urge, 
are we entitled to predict that the government of Egypt 
by Egyptians will inevitably mean the oppression of 
the people ; it has not yet been tried, for, be it remembered, 
the Egyptians were not self-governing in the days before 
the Occupation ; the Khedives were autocrats, and Turks 
to boot. The Capitulations, too, have given foreign com- 
merce a privileged position which may go far to explain the 
feeble participation of the native Egyptian in the economic 
life of his country. 
But in any case, sceptical as we may be about the pro- 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE FACTS OF POVERTY. 


By H. A. MESS, B.A. Author of ‘ Casual Labour 

at the Docks.’’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. net. 

Things seen and heard in the East End: an attempt to 

describe the meaning of poverty in terms of daily life and 
human experience. 


VITAL FORCES OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


By Prof. H. A. A. KENNEDY, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo. 4s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
A study of the guiding principles of the Early Christians 
as they set out on “an adventure without parallel in the 
history of humanity.” 


DRINK AND THE COMMUNITY. 


By WILL REASON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net; 
paper, 2s. net. 

A study of the Drink Problem from the physiological, 
economic, and moral standpoints. With an examination of 
Prohibition, State Purchase, and other pro d remedies ; 
written in the spirit of an investigator rather than of the 
advocate. 


IMPORTANT IN VIEW OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 
THOUGHTS ON UNITY. 


By the Rev. NEVILLE S. TALBOT, M.C., Bishop 
of Pretoria. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Perhaps the most important contribution we have had 
to the human side of the Reunion question. . . . He must 
be narrow and bigoted indeed who can deny its inspiring 
Christianity, its wide outlook, and absolute impartiality.’’"— 
The Guardian. 


CANON BARNES ON SPIRITUALISM. 


SPIRITUALISM AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By the Rev. E. W. BARNES, Sc.D., F.R.S., Canon 
of Westminster. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 

““Incomparably the best statement of the case from the 
Christian viewpoint. Dr. Barnes is. one of our foremost 
scholars, and what he writes is authoritative.’’-—Church 
Family Newspaper. 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR STUDENTS. 


. New and enlarged edition. Cloth boards. 3s. net. 
For individual and corporate use. The first edition of 
this unique book was sold out immediately after publication. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE. 


By the Rev. A. H. GRAY, D.D. Author of “ As 
Tommy Sees Us,” etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net; 
paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
An effort to present the message of Jesus as He gave 
it to the world. 


SOME CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN THE TEACHING 


PROFESSION. 


By Miss AGNES S. PAUL, M.A., late Headmistress 
of Clapham High School. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

“ Lectures such as these, at once sincere and sympathetic, 
as well as keenly responsive to the problems of modern life 
and thought, deserve careful reading. —The Times Educational 
Supplement. 


THE CALLING OF THE CHURCH. 


By HUGH MARTIN, M.A. Second Edition. 15s.6d. net. 

“ Just the thing one wanted to put into the hands of the 
adolescent who finds fault with the Church, and is in danger 
of drifting from it. It may be read with profit by many of 
older growth who have lost their ideal of the Church.” — 
Teachers and Taught. 

“ A living message fearlessly spoken.” —Expository Times. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT IN FAITH AND EXPERIENCE. 
LL 

if By A. L. HUMPHRIES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

One of the most satisfying, helpful—and incidentally 
best written—theological books issued in recent years.”— 
The Church Times. 
NEW PAPER EDITION OF FAMOUS BOOK. 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY. 


By T. R. GLOVER, LL.D. 12th Edition. 2s. 6d. net; 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


IN THE PREss. 


THE MASTER BUILDER. 


A Study in the Life of the Apostle Paul by J. MATHERS 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. net; paper, . net. ; 
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All our books may be obtained from any bookseller or 
examined and purchased at the 
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SUCCESS IN RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 


12s. 6d. net. 
By Thomas Russell. 
Author of “ Commercial Advertising.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 
“ Mr. Russell is an expert, and in this book he shows with 
perfect clearness how the best results can be obtained." 


TRADE BOARDS 
4s. 6d. net. 
By W. A. Willis. 
With an Introduction by Professor L. T. HOBHOUSE. 


GLASGOW HERALD: 
“ Explains in clear and concise terms the powers and 
working of the Boards."’ 


THE LIMITS OF 
UNBELIEF 


4s. 6d. net and 6s. net. 
By Eric 8. Robertson. 
MANCHESTER CITY NEWS: 
** Attractively written : full of brilliant sayings: the spirit 
and outlook of the writer are of immense import and value." 


BY THE WAY 
4s. 6d. net. 
By Lady Alice Eyre. 


TIMES: 
“All are interesting reading.”’ 
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spects of an independent Egypt, there are powerful reasons, 
both practical and theoretical, why we should yet grant 
independence. We may think that the Egyptians would 
profit by our tutelage; yet, as Lord Milner once said, 
“government is such an imperfect business at the best 
that it is more important that people should have the system 
which they like than, if possible, a better system which they 
like less.” Sir Valentine Chirol’s solution of the problem 
was propounded before the publication of the Milner pro- 
posals, and it falls far short of them. We believe that the 
Government’s courage in conceding independence (subject 
to certain reservations) is better policy than Sir Valentine’s 
prudence, though we do agree with him (and with the Govern- 
ment) on one point, that the Nationalist claim to the Sudan 
is untenable. The new experiment in Egypt will be, as we 
have said, a momentous one; for, apart from its inevitable 
reactions in India and throughout the Middle East, it will 
be the first attempt to establish a Mohammedan democracy 
within the British Empire. 


A HAPPY COLLABORATION 


Views and Beliefs in the West of Ireland. Collected by 
Lapy Grecory, with Two Essays and Notes by W. B. 
Yeats. In two Volumes. 22s. 6d. net. 


Lady Gregory tells us it was after reading Mr. Yeats’ 
book, The Celtic Twilight, that she began looking for news 
of the “invisible world,” and ceased to discountenance as 
mere fancy or superstition all the talk of faeries and banshees 
which is characteristic of those lands that lie beyond the 
Shannon. As a lady from the “ big house ” she went about 
gathering the stories of the cottages, sometimes in the 
company of Mr. Yeats, but although she had the “ will to 
believe” and no longer shared the common scepticism of 
her class, her intentions and motives were, she admits, 
literary rather than scientific: such, it seems, they remain 
to this day. ‘I had no theory, no case to prove. . . . 
I cared less for the evidence than for the beautiful rhythmic 
sentences in which the stories were told.” The beautiful 
rhythmic sentence, brought first to Dublin by Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, proved a lure for others also, for Synge and A“. and 
Mr. Yeats, but none of these, we think, found at their 
journey’s end an object on which they could lavish, as 
Lady Gregory did, a perfectly disinterested affection. A. 
had no sooner acquainted himself with the old Irish wisdom 
than he wished to reconcile it with Indian mysticism. When 
Synge crossed the Shannon, what he sought was an appro- 
priate language for the expression of an individual philo- 
sophy, surroundings in which his tongue might be loosened 
To Mr. Yeats Irish faery and folklore have always had a 
double value—value, first, as material for his art, and, 
secondly, as evidence for the belief in spiritism to which he 
has always inclined. 

The present collaboration between Lady Gregory and 
Mr. Yeats is a particularly happy one. Lady Gregory 
reproduces the stories she has long collected, stories of 
monsters and strange beasts, of seers and healers, of 
banshees, of warnings, of the fool of the Forth and of appear- 
ances in general. She puts them down as they were told 
to her by all sorts and conditions of Connaught men and 
women : seaside person and herds, midwives and musicians, 
gate-keepers, car drivers and the daughters of tinkers. 
Patience, reverence, a good memory, are the qualities which 
Lady Gregory modestly claims for herself as folklorist ; 
she also has humour and a sympathetic insight. Without 
these she would never have overcome the secretive ten- 
dencies of the west of Ireland peasantry. Once only did 
her enquiries arouse suspicion; she tells us how this 
happened in one of the charming commentaries that head 
her various chapters. The curate in a parish of Clare 
which she visited wrote to his friend, the curate of a Galway 
parish, that Lady Gregory had come over the border with 


“a Scripture reader” to try to buy children for proselytising 
purposes. The “Scripture reader”? was none other than 
Mr. Yeats, who at that time wore black clothes and a soft 
felt hat. But the Connaught curate wrote back that he 
had always thought the Clare curate a fool, and now he was 
sure of it! 

A number of notes, some of them quite elaborate, and 
two papers on comparative spiritism, comprise Mr. Yeats’ 
contribution to these volumes. They supply the professorial 
comment on Lady Gregory’s naively-related ‘‘ news from 
the invisible world.” In the longer of the two of his essays, 
Mr. Yeats, the erstwhile exponent of Blake’s mysticism, 
sympathetically expounds the counter-mysticisms of 
Swedenborg, Blake’s arch enemy, of the seventeenth century 
Platonists, like Beaumont and Glanvil and Henry More, of 
Jackson Davis and Allen Cardie, names that are forgotten 
by all except the frequenters of s¢ance rooms. The temper 
of these two essays contrasts sharply with that of the greater 
part of Mr. Yeats’ writings in prose. As a literary theorist 
Mr. Yeats has always been haughty and intolerant, a man 
of hierarchic attitudes and esoteric language—as Mr. George 
Moore says, a sort of monk of literature. His disquisitions 
on spiritism, on the other hand, are simple and straight- 
forward, of a lucidity that the average reader can appreciate; 
we must admit, even if we deem the whole subject ‘‘ moon- 
shine,” that Mr. Yeats carries out his investigations with 
the discriminating ardour of the genuine scientist. The 
notes to these volumes demonstrate a learning that is quite 
immense; there can be few books of “ occultist”’ philo- 
sophy, old or new, which he has not read; even “ best- 
sellers,” like Sir Oliver Lodge, have not been neglected. 
Although the “visions and speculations ” of Ireland (owing 
to the persistent element of Celtic mythology) differ much 
from those of England and France, Mr. Yeats is able to 
find in almost all the stories of Lady Gregory some belief 
which the spiritists have taught. It is interesting to 
observe what a number of theologians there were in the 
past who took the “abstruse people,” or fries, quite seri- 
ously, and would discuss whether these beings were souls 
awaiting re-birth, a separate race, or spirits of evil. Irish 
priests, one gathers, took a far gloomier view of the case 
than did Continental theologians, like Father Sinistrari of 
Padua. Popular opinion in the Gaelic countries appears 
to have been divided, inclining, on the whole, to the theory 
of re-birth, a gnostic and Manichean heresy; this, too, 
was the “abstruse people’s” explanation of themselves. 
The Irish priests did not deny the existence of feries ; what 
they did was to picture them as a race to which as little 
attention as possible should be paid. If the feries declared 
themselves to be “good people,” that was the best of 
reasons for believing the opposite! Perhaps the memory 
of a certain incident in his own career (the unprovoked 
attack of a Cardinal upon The Countess Cathleen) tempts 
Mr. Yeats to exaggerate the importance of the elements 
in the spiritual faith of the Gaelic Irish that cannot be 
identified with Roman Christianity. But it is impossible 
to read Lady Gregory’s account of her experiences without 
doubting whether, after all, Rome’s conquests in Ireland 
have been much more complete than those of Great Britain. 


In his latest book Mr. Belloc speaks of the “ miracle” 
of Irish fidelity to that Roman Christianity which for 
him is Europe. But there was no miracle; for Ireland 
never belonged to “Europe,” in Mr. Belloc’s sense. England, 
no doubt, did, and we may recall in this connection the 
many attempts made by the English Kings in conjunction 
with Rome, long before Luther was thought of, to “ purify 
and reform” Irish religion. Lady Gregory, an Irish 
Protestant, speaks with a better understanding of Ireland 
than does the English Catholic when she observes, in 4 
commentary upon one of her stories, that if Christianity 
were blotted out and forgotten to-morrow, “our people” 
would still retain their belief in the spiritual world and an 
unending life. 
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INCOHERENCE—AND A NEW 
SCIENCE 


Spanish America: Its Romance, 
By C. R. Enock, C.E., F.R.G.S. Two Vols. 
trated. Fisher Unwin. 30s. net. 

“The purpose of this work,” states Mr. Enock, “is twofold 
—to afford a broad survey of the Latin-American countries, 
with the colour and interest which so strongly characterise 
this half of the New World, and to offer in some degree 
a detailed study of the region as concerns what (elsewhere) 
I have ventured to term a ‘ science of humanity ’ or science 
of corporate life, whose main factors are topographical, 
occupational or industrial, and ethical or ethical-economic.”’ 

The form of the two volumes is simple. A general 
topographical and historical survey is followed by a more 
detailed treatment, often enough consisting chiefly of 
copious extracts from the same publisher’s South American 
Series (‘‘to which the present work is in a manner auxiliary ’’), 
and concluding with certain somewhat rambling deductions 
drawn from the observations made. A wide survey of 
a country, much more of a continent, with the characteristic 
“ colour and interest ” is a most difficult task. It demands 
above all order and a sense of proportion. Whether or no 
even with these such a task is feasible is not for us to say. 
Our duty is to judge what is before us. Mr. Enock, haunted 
by his intriguing notion of a “ science of corporate life,” 
has spoiled his book as a broad survey without succeeding 
in making it in any sense scientific. It is indeed to be 
doubted whether the offices of a superior guide-book and 
of a scientific treatise can be combined. For Mr. Enock’s 
“broad survey” cannot be called scientific. In a broad 
scientific survey one does not come across horses disguised 
as ‘‘ the equine race,” read that “ the English colony here, 
with its well-known club—it has a reputation for hospitality 
and incidentally the consumption of cocktails—etc.,” or 
discover that “ the graceful coco-palm ” (or whatever 
tree happens to be in question) “ rears its stately column 
and feathery plume high against the azure sky.” No; 
these phrases, the unique product of the Thesauran Age 
of English Prose (father, as everybody is aware, of a greater 
number of books than any known other), immediately 
proclaim the guide-book. Yet as a guide-book these two 
volumes, of about three hundred pages apiece, cannot be 
called a success either, for, owing probably to Mr. Enock’s 
above-mentioned preoccupation with “‘a science of cor- 
porate life,’ they have come to contain whole pages of 
mixed historical, topographical and occupational informa- 
tion which renders them incoherent, tortuous and dull. 
Not that Mr. Enock’s preoccupation is an unworthy or 
dull preoccupation. Far from it; the reader will in all 
likelihood find himself wishing that a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society would “‘ behave as such” and stick 
more closely to science. The scientific study of a com- 
munity, with special attention paid to its ethnological, 
topographical and other peculiarities as a unique entity, 
has undoubtedly an enormous future, just as the psychologi- 
cal study of the individual with regard to his outward 
circumstances and his inward resources—mental, physical 
and spiritual (his total uniqueness as a human, in fact)— 
has an enormous future. There will be two steps in such 
‘‘a science of corporate life” and science of directive 
psychology. The business of pure science in both cases 
will be to ascertain and make a proportioned appreciation 
of the facts. Subsequently, applied science will endeavour 
to organise a method for the peculiar resources of the 
community or individual to follow, in such a manner as 
to enable the community or individual to make the “‘ best ” 
of itself in accordance with whatever theory of “ best” 
may be subscribed to by the community or individual. 
Mr. Enock, by endeavouring to combine a guide-book 
with a scientific treatise, or sketch for a scientific treatise, 
has defeated himself. It is a pity: the treatise could not 
have failed to be of value if only as an experiment. 


Reality and Future. 
Tilus- 


Certain impressions do, however, remain over from a 
careful study of this work. Spanish-America, as Mr. 
Enock is rightly at some pains to point out, continues to 
be for the average English man or woman a vague continent, 
inhabited almost exclusively by revolutionaries and cow- 
boys—the one connected with Cayenne pepper and Panama 
hats, the other with romantic love and Blank’s essence 
of beef—a continent of idyllic plains and melodramatic 
volcanoes, containing within its borders Chile, “ a country 
two thousand miles long and two inches wide,” and a 
huge yellow central tract called Brazil, “‘ where the nuts 
come from.’’ Other English folk who have read the books 
of Cunninghame Graham,$W. H. Hudson and the “ Nos- 
tromo” of Conrad (with its ‘‘ Republic of Costaguana ”’) 
may be said to possess, compared with their neighbours, 
an astonishingly close acquaintanceship with southern 
South America and with Central America. A study of 
these books is much to be recommended as a supplement 
to purely scientific treatises. It is not possible in a short 
review to record more than two of the chief impressions 
of the characteristics of South America left by Mr. Enock’s 
volumes. The first is an impression of the giant scale of 
the continent, the second—and this outlives all others— 
of the degradation of the non-ruling classes. It is the 
miserable situation of these unfortunates that inspires 
the best pages of Mr. Enock’s volumes, and which fires 
him to his most determined attempts at “a science of 
corporate life.” Country after country he traverses, and 
in each he is greeted by the luckless spectacle of the peon, 
the Mestizo folk, the colonists of the Brazilian fazenda, 
the Aymaxas and Quechas, the other autochthonous tribes 
and the Indians. On their behalf Mr. Enock appeals: 
“‘ Let us wisely have more regard to the social and economic 
status of the worker. . . . In their way these folk believe 
that noblesse oblige (in their own term for that concept) 
is a universal axiom of the Englishman, and there is some- 
thing almost pathetic in this faith in a foreigner. Let us 
beware that by negligence or greed we do not forfeit this 
esteem. I offer the suggestion also as a contributory 
safeguard to British investment here.” For from the 
pages of this book rises a music similar in a sense to that 
of “‘ the long mournful notes of the quena, like a long and 
profound complaint ;”’ the guena that makes music “ usually 
soft, plaintive and naive,” the favourite instrument of the 
Angine Indians—“ true children of the soil ”—who “ hide 
nothing, expect nothing” from Nature, who, “if the 
future lies before them are nevertheless obsessed with their 
past ’—“‘ a raza conquistada,” as their masters term them 
—a conquered race. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mountaineering Art. By Haroitp Raesurn. Fisher Unwin. 16s. net. 


Mr. Raeburn is known as a mountaineer of experience, who has 
done some useful exploration in the Caucasus. He has put together 
the information collected during twenty years of mountaineering 
in the form of a handbook fer beginners. As we might expect, the 
book contains a number of valuable and novel hints: it is free from 
old prejudices, and where the advice is based upon the author’s own 
wide experience, it is distinguished by shrewd insight and refreshing 
common sense. In his attempt, however, to cover the whole field 
concisely—now an almost impossible task—Mr. Raeburn has had to 
rely largely upon quotation from other and often less competent 
authorities. As a result, his guidance is apt to lose its lucidity,’ and 
we wander among a jumble of ill-assorted maxims and unconvincing 
quotations, in some parts out of date and in other parts too esoteric 
for the uninitiated. A lay reader may be puzzled to discover what 1s 
really meant by “ round ” or “ over”’ in “ hitching,”’ whether a novice 
should or should not begin as a “‘ centrist,” why he is advised to start 
at the best-known “ centres,” if he is unlikely to obtain a first-class 
Guide there; and so on. 

In his objection, again, to the ‘‘ modern ” use of the rope, he neglects 
to found his argument upon its occasional “ abuse ” in rock-climbing, 
where he has a good case, and substitutes some conflicting statements 
about solitary rambling on glaciers and in the Alps, where, to an 
impartial mind, he seems to make out no case at all—happily their 
substance is contradicted a few pages further on. Something of the 
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THE YEAR'S AT THE SPRING. 
An Anthology of Recent Toetry. Selected by L. D’O. 
WALTERS. With 12 Plates in Colour and many Itlus- 
trations and Decorations in Black and White by HARRY 
CLARKE. 10 x 7} in. Cloth extra, 16s. net. Antique 
Leather, 30s. net. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
Finely printed in good type with 16 Plates in Colour by 
ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. Royal 8vo., 9 x 6 in., 
12s, 6d. net. Velvet Persian, Yapp, 21s. net. Antique 
Leather, 25s. net. 

LORNA DOONE. 
With 16 Plates in Colour by WILLIAM SEWELL and 
ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. Royal 8vo., 9 x 6 in., 
12s. 6d. net. Velvet Persian, Yapp, 21s. net. Antique 
Ieather, 25s. net. 


MEDIEVAL EUROPE. (Great Nations Series.) 
By LYNN THORNDYKE, Ph.D. With 24 Maps and 
Plans, and 32 Plates. Demy 8vo, 700 pages, 15s. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT POETRY. 
Selected by L. D’'O. WALTERS. Crown 8vo, 128 pages, 
quarter Lound, 3s. 6d. net. 
This selection contains only the works of poets of to-day, and 
it is specially designed for use in Schools. More than fifty 
poems are included. 


THE KING OF IRELAND'S SON. 
By PADRAIC COLUM. Illustrated and Decorated in 
Colour and Line by WILLY POGANY. Large crown 8vo, 
320 pages, 7s. 6d. net. Velvet Persian, Yapp, 15s. net 
wt LIST OF BOOKS SEAVER. also NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, with Coloured Plates containing TOY and NURSERY 
BOOKS, BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. TO PAIN’ NT, , &e., now w ready. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 
LONDON: 2 & 3 Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
SYDNEY: 218-226 Clarence Street. 











FOYLES ror BOOKS 


On every conceivable subject. 1,000,000 volumes (Secondhand and New) in 
stock, including Sets of Esteemed Authors, Belles Lettres, Rare books, &c. 
Sent on approval. Catalogues free. State requirements or interests. Books 
(Libraries or small quantities) purchased. Some of our offers (on approval) :— 
BURTON'S ‘* ARABIAN NIGHTS.” Illustrated Library Edition. 
Edited by LEONARD C. SMITHERS. Illustrations from original 
pictures in oils by ALBERT LETCHFORD. 12 vols. 1897. Newly bound. 
£16, carriage paid. 
PLATO, WORKS OF. Edition-de-Luxe, prmted for the Nottingham 
Society. 3 vols. New York. Newly bound. £3 3s., carriage paid. 
THE HISTORIANS HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 25 vols. complete. 
As New. Our price £10 10s., carriage paid. 


LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS. By ELIZABETH and 
JOSEPH PENNELL. One of the finest works on Lithography by the 
greatest authorities on the subject. 80 Choice Illustrations. A hand- 
some volume. A few copies left. Our price (new) 21s., carriage paid. 

MODERN ART (1919 Series). A Collection of Works. 48 Coloured Plates 
and Half Tones. Text by CHAS. MARRIOTT and “T1Z.” A choice 
work. Published at 21s. Our price (new) 12s. 6d., postage 1s. 


(Oter'se2) 121-5 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 
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REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 7: °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W..1. 








ADVANCE IN: :: 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 


The Board of Education's recently-issued Syllabus for 
Hygiene instruction in Training Colleges is a significant 
indication of the new movement towards a knowledge of 
Social Hygiene, including Sex-Enlightenment. Educationists 
and Reformers will welcome this changed attitude as helping 
to solve the difficult problem of Sex-Training and Sex- 
Education among the young, and the —. of the 
Teacher for this task. The books named below deal with 
the subject in an honest spirit of scientific explanation and 
enquiry ; they will prove of interest to Teachers, Social 
Workers, and the General Public, and are essential for the 
new teaching. 

The prices of a following bgoesteat 6 books include postage and a copy of the 

improved “* and Efficiency Magazine.’ 
MATRIMONY : Its Obligations and Privileges. 
By Mona Barrp. Prefaced by the late Thomas 
Holmes. A remarkable exposition of the truth 
concerning marriage. A very necessary book.. 3/- 


MANHOOD : The Facts of Life Presented to Men. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON. Preface by Rev. F. B. 3/ 
Meyer. Most highly endorsed .. ee . - 
WOMANHOOD. 
By Mona Bairp. Prefaced by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. 
The true, beautiful meaning of Womanhood | 
explained .. 3 e 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD ; or, Sex ‘Know- 
ledge for Young People. 
A new book by WALTER M. GALLICHAN dealing sym- 3 
een with the difficulties of young men and |- 
ORIGIN ‘AND NATURE OF SEX. 
By Lapy BiLount. Prefaced by Dr. C. de Lacy 
Evans and many others 2/- 
HOW TO LOVE: The Art of Courtship and 
Marriage. By Wa.rer M. GALLIcHAN, 
The way to true happiness is by sonenenting, 3 
This book gives that understanding / os 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The set of above books 15/~, post free, including a 
copy of “* ith and Efficiency’ Monthly Magazine. 


Send for one or all of these important books to-day to: 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C 
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“same hurry” is noticeable in his treatment of the much discussed 
question of “two on a rope” on glaciers. 

Upon exploration the author writes as an expert. The volume is 
helped by many excellent illustrations, and amplified by some well- 
constructed “‘ imaginary climbs ’—these last a little alarming to the 
Jayman, in their stern adherence to a Euclidean “ A, B, C, D,” and 
«*G1, G2.” A humane reader may be forgiven if he thirsts secretly for 
more romantic happenings, say to a “‘ Horace” or a “ Lavinia.” 

But while we may regret that the product of so much valuable 
experience was not longer digested and more carefully assembled 
and corrected, before its presentation, we have nothing but gratitude 
for its praiseworthy intention. The book aims at filling a long-felt 
want, and it is inspired by a real enthusiasm for the mountains and 
by a practical understanding of the training they may offer to a 
restless and athletic generation. 


Old Seed on New Ground. By James AppDeER-Lry. 
7s. 6d. net. 

It is dangerous work attempting to re-tell the Parables: the author 
must always have echoing in his ears the phrase which dismissed the 
late Dean Farrar as one who “ elongated the Gospels.”” Mr. Adderley 
has not altogether avoided the pitfalls in his way ; unfortunately 
his book opens with the least successful of his renderings—an attempt 
to translate into modern times the story of the Prodigal Son. It 
can have nothing to gain from such a resetting, as there is nothing 
merely local or temporal in the original story. With such parables 
as the Pharisee and the Publican, the Wise and Foolish Virgins, the 
Unjust Steward and the Man with One Talent he is more successful ; 
for here there is something to be gained by altering the purely local 
colour of the original into something more easily intelligible to the 
modern, hasty reader whom Mr. Adderley addresses. Mr. Adderley 
has never looked back since he wrote Stephen Remarz: he believes in a 
Christian Socialism of a very practical and immediate kind, and he 
has a reasonableness and soundness, a certain healthiness of view 
which reminds one of Charles Kingsley. This book has the advantage 
of being illustrated by twelve vigorous cartoons of Will Low’s. 


Putnam’s Sons 


THE CITY 


EVER BROTHERS is rapidly becoming a rival to 
the United States Steel Corporation as the largest 
private industrial concern in the world. By the 

time these notes are in print details will have appeared 
of the proposed combination of the African and Eastern 
Trading Conpenaiion and Lever Brothers. Earlier in 
the year Levers took over the Niger Company, and 
now the African and Eastern shareholders are offered 
two-and-a-half fully-paid 15 per cent. Preferred Ordinary 
shares of £1 each in Lever Brothers for each fully-paid 
Ordinary share held in the African and Eastern Trading 
Corporation, ranking for dividend of 15 per cent. as from 
January Ist last. This will necessitate a reorganisation 
of capital, and it is proposed to create 3,000,000 15 per cent. 
Preferred Ordinary shares of £1, ranking as regards both 
dividend and capital after the “A” and ‘“ B” Preference, 
and before the Ordinary. The whole of the Ordinary 
shares are to be converted into 15 per cent. Preferred 
Ordinary shares and a new class of 4,000,000 Ordinary, 
ranking behind the above Preferred Ordinary, will be 
created, 1,000,000 of the “‘B” 6 per cent. Preference, which 
have never been allotted or issued, being cancelled. It 
is stated that the fusion will result in greater prosperity 
from more economieal working of the various West African 
businesses. African and Eastern Trading shareholders are 
not wholly satisfied with the terms offered, but the deal 
will probably go through. An announcement has also 
been made that De Keyser’s Hotel has been purchased by 
Lord Leverhulme for the purpose of a London office to con- 
trol all the interests acquired by Lever Brothers, Limited. 
* * * 


Markets have been firmer, oil shares being most prominent. 
The decision of the Rubber Growers’ Association to restrict 
output has brought about an immediate improvement in 
the quotation of rubber, and it is noticeable that the price 
of rubber for March delivery and onwards is fourpence 
or fivepence per pound higher than for immediate delivery ; 
it is by about March that the effects of the restricted output 
will be felt. Imperial Tobacco are moving, on rumours 
of another bonus; at about 51s. they appear cheap. 
Selfridges will be issuing a million of 10 per cent. Preferred 
Ordinary Shares; this house’s financing is admirably 
managed, and the shares are sure to be over-subscribed. 
Insurance shares are sought after. Liverpool is the great 
centre for these investments, and was caught badly in 


them some long time ago; it is understood that these 
speculative positions are now all cleared up. Hence the 
rise, which is justified on the excellent business the big 
companies are doing. North British and Mercantile, 
at about £47, is probably the pick of the bunch for a 
permanent investment. 
* * aa 

The half-yearly balance figures for the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia show, as usual, uninterrupted progress 
on the part of this State-owned bank. Deposits have 
increased one and three-quarter millions since the end 
of the year, and now stand at £59,000,000, including some 
£18,000,000 at the credit of 539,795 depositors in the Savings 
Bank Department; for in Australia, what would here be 
the Post Office Savings Bank, is now a section of the Common- 
wealth Bank. The profit for the half-year ended June 
last is £392,604, as against £388,672 for the corresponding 
half-year of 1919. During its existence of eight years 
this bank has accumulated profits to the extent of 
£2,756,104, but as it has no capital, and consequently no 
shareholders, its initial capital having been the guarantee 
of the Australian Government, the whole of these profits 
are held as a reserve. 

co ok ak 

Figures published in America show the considerable 
growth that is occurring in the turnover and profits of the 
United Drug Co., which recently secured control of Boots, 
the great chemist’s undertaking in this country. The 
saies of the American concern which, in 1916, totalled 
$33,000,000, are now at the rate of $70,000,000 per annum, 
and the net profits, after allowing for taxation, which, in 
1916, were $2,000,000, are now over $5,000,000 yearly. 
The company pays dividends on its $29,000,000 of Common 
Stock at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum. The results 
named above do not allow for any profits from Boots Stores, 
which are being taken over by a subsidiary company called 
Liggett’s International Stores, the capital of which will 
be held by the United Drug Company. 

: a * * 

Although the shares of La Compagnie des Bains de 
Mer et du Cercle des Etrangers de Monaco are not known 
in England, they being a speciality of the Paris market, 
the position of that company may not be without interest 
to readers of THz NEw STATESMAN, as a goodly proportion 
of its profits are derived from incomes earned (or unearned) 
in the United Kingdom. The company was constituted 
in 1868, and out of the profits of its gaming tables it meets 
the whole of the public expenditure of the principality of 
Monaco, the inhabitants of which do not have to pay any 
taxes or rates. In other words, the company pays for the 
“army,” the police, justice, education, etc. The concession 
given to it was recently prolonged until 1963, in considera- 
tion of 3 per cent. of its takings being paid to the Prince up 
to 1948, and 8 per cent. after that date. Its capital consists 
of thirty-six million francs, and in spite of very big profits, 
it had accumulated practically no reserves when war broke 
out. The following table shows, however, that the losses 
during the war period have been promptly followed by a 
sharp recovery : 














Year ended 


Receipts 


Net profits. 


March. Frs. Irs. 

1909-10 38,492,000 17,704,000 
1910-11 38,500,000 17,865,000 
1911-12 41,380,000 18,045,000 
1912-13 44,618,000 19,659,000 
1913-14 46,455,000 12,074,000 
1914-15 14,469,000 6,542,000 
1915-16 10,826,000 7,329,000 
1916-17 12,591,000 4,125,000 
1917-18 14,440,000 4,358,000 
1918-19 16,901,000 2,651,000 
1919-20 50,928,000 19,089,000 











The profits for the year ended March 31st last were almost 
up to the record for the year ended March, 1913. This 
company publishes its takings month by month, just like 
a foreign railway or tramways company, and the figures 
for the first five months of its current financial year, ‘.¢., 
April to August, show receipts of Frs. 16,771,002 as against 
Frs. 12,121,283 for the same period of last year, and 
Frs. 12,056,714 for the same period of 1913. There Is 
evidently no restriction of output and no ca’ canny on the 


part of that section of the working-class which frequents 
A. Emin Davies, 


the Riviera. 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
beitey than a private valet could do. We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract” Booklet and detailed particulars, 


Achille Serre i: 
Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
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= PLAYER'S : 
_ Navy Mixture | 
“Pipe Perfect” { 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 
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103° 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 
















# JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
= Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
= P. 870 
‘TVD REE Drees 


PAULI 
















S. J. Phillips : 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


(J, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 

















Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 


MORTMAIN 


T Heal’s, tradition 

is accepted not 

as the “dead hand” 
stereotyping produc- 
tion, but as an in- 


spiration encouraging 
always new experi- 
ment, development— 
in a word, life. 


Heal & Son LS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 














LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, 


personally conducted by ———- 





Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 


Established under the patronage of the greatest 
newspaper proprietors, and with the co-operation of 
the ablest and most successful journalists and writers 
of the day, the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM offers sound and practical instruction by 
correspondence at moderate and inclusive fees in 


1. JOURNALISM. 
2. STORY WRITING. 
3. FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM 


The School possesses exceptional facilities for 
placing writers who have completed their training. 
Full particulars of the Courses of Instruction are 
given in the Prospectus, which may be obtained free 
on application to :— 

The Secretary’s Office, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Telephone No.: Museum 4574. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





NDEPENDENT LABOUR Pant. 
London and Southern Counties Division. 
PHILIP SNOWDEN 
will lecture at KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8th. 
Doors open 7.30 p.m. Chair taken 8 p.m. 
Chairman: F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 
Reserved and numbered seats Is., 1s. 6d. and 3s., to be had from 
James Mylles, 8-9 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4, or at doors 
on night of meeting. 
Subject: “SOCIALISM AND NATIONAI, FINANCE.” 


° I ‘HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened three years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics, 

Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History 

of Art, jeming, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. A Brancu of this ScnHoo. 

will open after Christmas in the Country or at the SEA. BOARDERS are now entering. 

Inclusive fees, 150 guineas the year ; only extras, individual music and singing lessons, 

riding and personal expenses, also medical attendance. Co-education till 13, girls 

remain till 19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such work is 
shown, Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS. 





ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, Gerrard's Cross is 
tuated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 





OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Deas: Miss Lane-CLaypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Degree of the University, 

length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 

holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 

per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 


apply to the Principat. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
D ng Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
tical work such as Cookery, Gardening and wousier Seoping. The girls will be 











DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING, 
- (Under the auspices of the University.) 
The next Session wi!l commence on Tuesday, October 12th. 

A two years’ Diploma Course prepares students for all branches of 
Social Work. Those desiring to qualify for positions under the Public 
Health Authorities can enter for the Certificate Course in Social and 
Sanitary Science. ; 

For full particulars apply to the Director, School of Social Study, 
University, Edinburgh. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men and Women Students 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 
REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
P Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 


students, according to previous education and experience. 
Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
Ch 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 


WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 


Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, MA.; : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan . and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of lLondon), E.1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encingerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


spectus post free from ReGIsTRAR. 





VIVENDI 


THE ARS SYSTEM 


trod to human evolution a new princip disc y of the respiratory 
in eanial It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to open-air 





‘of Cranial Sinuses. 
ps he Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR Lovey, 94 Park 
Street, London, W. 1. 


prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurythmi E) i Danci Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. ° 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years, Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 

















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


|S BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecrETaRy. 








SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
BEVERLEY. 36 PARLIAMENT HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 
‘o-educational boarding school for totally and partially deaf children. All 
instruction given by means of speech and lip-reading, the aim being entirely 
normal development in every direction. Gymnastics and games taken with classes ef 
hearing children. Pupils received from 24 years of age. Entire charge taken of 
children whose parents are abroad. For fees, references, etc., apply to the Principals. 








. 4 MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 





LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.) 
Next Term begins September 23rd. Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 








ST": URSULA’S SCHOOL, GRAYSHOTT, HINDHEAD. 
Home School for Girls from 6 years of age, and for Boys up to Preparatory 

School age. For further particulars apply to the Principals, Miss Erne: James 
(Higher Certificate National Froebel Union) and Miss E. M. Prowse (Newnham 
College, Cambridge). 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tak New STATESMAN, 
including. all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or ‘Abroad is 80s.; six 
months, 158.; three months, 7s. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the 
rate of ls. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 











All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone; 1640 Gerrard. 























EREFORD SCHOOL. An ancient Public School with valuable 
Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities. Vacancies next term. Preparatory 
School for younger boys attached. Autumn Term begins September 16.— For 

Prospectus apply to Dr. Crers, the Headmaster. 





HOUSB, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


| syeve 





TYPEWRITING. 





ESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons re —_— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICR, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFarvang, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





RANSLATIONS, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter, Guaranteed work. Moderate termis. 
—Address Mrs. Cuersman, 19 Abingdon Bldgs, Boundary Street, London, E. 2, 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton. Bristol. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hivoitcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N, 
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EVERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly 8.15. Mats. every Sat. 2.30. 
Sept. 30 to Oct 6. Bowps or InTEREsT, by Jacinto Benavente. 

Oct. 7 to 13. TraGepy or Nan, by John Masefield. 
Oct. 14 to 20. You Never Can TELL, by George Bernard Shaw. 
All seats booked in advance. 7/6, 5/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 








To be issued shortly. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Books and Works of Art. 
(No. 5 of 1920.) 
Fine Old Bindings and Illuminated Manuscripts. 
POST FREE on application. 
L. CHAUNDY, cf OXFORD, LTD., 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





OOKS.—Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, illus. Detmold, rorr, 36s. ; 
The Blue Bird, illus. Robinson, 1912, 30s.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 
1st edit., 30s. ; Bewick’s Birds, large paper, 2 vola., 1804, £4 4s.; Scott's Poems 

some First Editions, 8 vols., 8vo, full calf, gilt, lot, £5 5s., 1809-22; Scott's Novels, 
48 vols., cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s.; Farmer's Merry Songs and Ballads, 4 vols., 
£5 68.; Handley Cross, Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Hawbuck Grange, Romford 

. fine set of coloured plates b vols., £5 b $ 


Diana of George of Montemayor, a pT £25; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, “ Edin- 


” Edition, 32 vols., : the Twilight of the Gods; A Midsummer 
Night’ lst Edits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each ; Annals of I 7 vols, 
fine set, £25; Hoppé Studies from the Russian 6s., published 21s. ; Ps 
Works, translated by Urquhart, 5 vols., 1901, 2is.; Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, limited 


Eliot's ols., scarce, 
1815, boards, uncut, rare, £5 5s. ; 
£4 10s.; Nineteen early Drawings by Aubre' 
for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it me. lam the 
most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries .—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Bright Street, m. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., 
Vilion’s Poems, and any others in this edition ; George Moore's first editions, any. 


F 





OOKS.—Gould’s Birds of Britain, 8 vols., 375 col. plates, £75; 

Surtee’s Sporti Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., hf. calf, £11; Lever’s Novels, 37 

Edit. de Luxe, £28; Hoppé Studies of Russian Ballet, 5s., pub. 21s. ; 

Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £5 10s. ; ag & Pepys Diary, 10 vols., £7 10s.; Omar 

Kha: illus. by Brangwyn, 10s. 6d. ; glish Dialect . 6 vols., £6 Ga. ; 

Biblogray y of O. Wilde, 128. 6d. (pub. 25s.); Punch, 100 vols. in 25, £10 108.; Burton's 

Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £28; Dict. Nat. Biography, 24 vols., thin paper, £24; Geo, 

Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 35s.; Etchings of Frank £4 4a. free, 

Books bought. 3,000 wanted. List free—-HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. WANTED.—Caricature ete. 


Magazine, Tegg, 1807, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR IMMEDIATE SALE AND POSSESSION. 


Small House, in the Swiss Italian Mountains, near Locarno. 
Lovely position, two waterfalls, chapel, large grounds. 
View over 30 miles of Lago Maggiore. Frernorp, £350. 
Full particulars, 
T. R.. 35 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 1. 





yy ABER, JOURNALIST (young), to assist in publication 
department of manufacturing firm. Must have knowledge of social and 

_ educational movements in industry.—Full particulars of qualifications, salary 
required and specimens of work to Box 601, New StTaTEsMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





OMPETENT STENOGRAPHER and Typist desires work for few 
evenings a week, in Chelsea, Kensington or Ealing district.—Box 602, New 
Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W..C. 2. 





DVERTISER, FABIAN, 40, male, small capital, desires to join 


in running poultry farm.—Box 598, New StaTresman Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ELL-KNOWN WRITER desires to recommend lady as thorough- 

ly competent Secretary. University graduate, expert shorthand-typist, full 

po knowledge of office routine, filing, etc. ; used to interviewing and responsibility. 
Box 603, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








PECTATOR, 1887-1911 (incl.), bound, and PUNCH, 1892-1913 
(incl.), bound, 1914 unbound, for Sale.—Apply E.F.,8 Hengrave Road, Honor 
Oak Park, S.E. 23. 








PORTHAND (Gtiman') —Rapert postal tuition. Working know- 
e i = 
S eq a Ly open i ene A. Brake, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 


a 


EXCELLENT BANK NOT EPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets 
10 x 8), 5/3 ; three. 14/3; six, 27/-, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 500, 6/6 
Samples free for 1d. stamp.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 











ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. Vulcanite, Gold, Silver, 


Platinum. Highest prices possible. Money at once. Call or t 
V. Pacer, 219 Oxford.Street, London. oe 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - ° 


£15,900 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - . - - £8 ,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - £3,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


Liverpool Victoria i Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 


Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 


INSURE WITH THE 
_ PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD 











isa FIVE LECTURES 
ON 
“WHAT I THINK OF NATIONAL GUILDS” 
will be delivered FORTNIGHTLY 


on WEDNEsDAYsS, from October 13th, 
at 8 p.m., in Soutn PLack INSTITUTE, 
South Place, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LECTURERS : 
Capt. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P., 
W. GALLACHER, 


Prof. SODDY, F.R.S., 
BISHOP GORE, D.D., 
and R. H. TAWNEY. 








ADMISSION Is. Reserved Seat 22. 
COURSE TICKET 4s. +» Course 7a 6d. 

Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, National 
Guilds League, 39, Cursilor Sireet, E.C.4. 

















LITERARY AGENCIES. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80.000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





A UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets.—Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Nov. 4. ALGERIA and TUNISIA, “ THE GARDEN OF ALLAH,” 32 days, 98 gns, 
Dec, 9. EGYPT, etc., 8 weeks, 285 gns. 
Spring. ALGERIA, SPAIN, etc. 
Accompanied by Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


DEAN & DAWSON’S TOURS. 

WINTER SPORTS IN 

SWITZERLAND 
EGYPT. 





ALGERIA, 
Rooms Reserved. 


RIVIERA. 
Passports Obtained. 
Apply to DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED, 
84 PICCADILLY, W. 1, 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 1, or Provincial Offices, 





= ICTORIA,” BUTTERMERE LAKE.—Large Private Hotel. 

Wildest scenery. Quietness. Best centre for delightful mountaineering. 
Moderate charges. Write for illustrated tariff and guide. 
BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 





aesownns. VEGETARIAN Guest House. Best Locality. 
Quite near Sea, Beachy Head and the glorious Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocras 
(Diploma for Cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and winter gardens. 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 


Boarding-House. 
Separate tables.—Apply 

























Biography 
& 


Memoirs 





By CHARLES a C. REPINGTON, C.M.G. 2 vols. 42s. net. 
2nd Impression now ready. 


The First World War, 1914-1918. 
First impression exhausted five days after publication. 


Princess Blucher’s : An English Wife in Berlin, sy evELYN PRINCESS BLUCHER. 








5th Printing. 19s. net. 
Sir Stanley Maude : Authorised Memorial Biography. By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, 
K.C.B. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


The Education Department and After. 8y sir GEORGE KEKEWICH, K.C.B. 215, net. 








History 


Allenby’s Final Triumph : 
Illustrated. 


Europe and the Faith. 
A History of the Chartist Movement. By JULIUS WEST. With an Introduction 


A sequel to “‘ How Jerusalem was Won.” By W. T. MASSEY. 


21s. net. 





By HILAIRE BELLOC. 17s. 6d. net. 











by J. C. SQUIRE. Portrait. 16s. net. 
Since Waterloo: jA History of Europe and the British Isles from 1815-1919. By ROBERT 
JONES, D.Sc. (Vol. VIII. of Constable’s Evolution Histories). Maps, Tables, etc. 9s. 6d. net. 





The Amateur. BY CHARLES NORRIS. 





Salt. By CHARLES NORRIS. 
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CONSTABLE: ANNOUNCEMENTS 

successes | Colonel Repington’s Diary. 














Fiction 
Mare Nostrum. sy IBANEZ. Saul, By CORINNE LOWE. 
BOOKS The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie. Ulus. Demy 8vo. 
FORTHCOMING -— - 
Reminiscences of Arthur Coleridge. By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. Demy 8vo. 
Suvorof. A Life of the famous Russian Getteral. By W. LYON BLEASE. Demy 8vo. 


Biography 
& 


Experiences of a Dug Out, By Maj.-Gen. Sir C. BE. CALLWEL,, K.C.B. 21s. net. Demy 8yo. 




















Memoirs : yen 
Cecil Rhodes. By BASIL, WILLIAMS. Two new volumes in Constable's ‘‘ Makers of the Nineteenth 
Victor Hugo. By MARY puctAux. § | Century” series. 
“ss Paul Verlaine. By Hon. HAROLD NICOLSON, CMG. Demy 8vo. 
(riticisms 
&? Shelley and Calderon and other Essays on Spanish and English Poetry. By S. de MADARIAGA. 


Belles 
Lettres 





Demy 8vo. 


Main Currents of Spanish Literature. By J. D. M. FORD. Crown Svo, 





Extra Crown S8vyo. 


The Tale of Terror. By EpITH BIRKHEAD. 
The Theatre Advancing. 3y GORDON CRAIG. Frontispiece. 
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Poetr Collected Poems. By WALTER DE LA MARE. 2 vols. 278. 6d. net. 
& *** Also 210 copies on hand-made paper, signed by the Author. 

: , Back to Methuselah: rive New Plays and a Preface. By BERNARD SHAW. 

Drama 

In the Country Places. By CHARLES MURRAY, Author of “ Hamewith.” 

The Auld Doctor. By DAVID RORIE. 

aie Bliss. By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. Author of “In a German Pension.” 

Fiction Conquest. 3y GERALD O'DONOVAN. Author of “ Father Ralph.” 

The Red Lady. By KATHARINE BURT. Author of “The Branding Iron.” 

Devilbird Country. By VAUGHAN PENDRED. 

Richard Richard. By HUGHES MEARNS. 

LONDON: CONSTABLE & COMPANY LTD. 10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2 


SYDNEY: AUSTRALASIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD., CLARENCE ST. 


al 


al 
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